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“He was part of my dream, of course—but then I was part 
of his dream, too.” 

— Lewis Carroll 

Through The Looking Glass 


“We live in the center of a mystery.” 
— Stephen King 
Stephen King: The Art of Darkness 


Twin Peaks is many things to its audience. To some 
critics, it is inane, sloppy, and self-indulgent. To others, it 
is a perplexing yet strangely haunting vision of the world. To 
its fickle first season audience, it is a quirky and engaging 
whodunit that turned weird and quickly became inacces- 
sible. For the faithful few that remained to the end and tried 
to grapple with its perplexing mysteries, the show opens up 
a whole new world both strange and wonderful. Drawing on 
many sources ranging from Theosophy to fairylore, David 
Lynch and Mark Frost have synthesized an extraordinary 
view of the world that on an intuitive level is more real than 
the soap-opera facade of everyday life in both the town of 
Twin Peaks and in our own mundane existence. Lynch and 
Frost have created what amounts to a modern day addition 
to the vast realm of fairylore. 

Of course, this analysis of Twin Peaks does not exclude 
other interpretations. One could argue that Lynch and 
Frost are merely following in the footsteps of antirealist 
postmodern American writers in their exploration of the 
concept of a reality that cannot be objectively represented 
and in their use of the grotesque such as the dwarf, the 
giant, the one-armed man, the one-eyed woman, and a host 
of others. This article, however, will focus on Twin Peaks in 
the more familiar context of folklore. 

To say that Twin Peaks is a modern-day fairy tale may 
not mean a lot to most fans. Many have given up on the 
show, precisely because much of Twin Peaks is, on the 
surface, irrational or unrealistic—as is a fairy tale. Other 
fans can enjoy it because they are able to appreciate it on 
a metaphoric level. There are others who cling tenaciously 
to the belief that there is some sort of logic or reality to Twin 
Peaks that goes beyond mere metaphor, and it is this that 
makes it so fascinating and even relevant to our times. 

Let us begin with a quote from the eighteenth century 
German Romantic writer Novalis on the genre of fairy tales: 

One can imagine stories without rational cohe- 
sion and yet filled with associations, like dreams, 
and poems that are merely lovely sounding, full of 


Bryan Yamashiro practices General Medicine in Hawaii and 
is a graduate of the University of Hawaii (Dr. Jacoby’s alma 
mater!). 


beautiful words, but also without rational sense 
and connections—with, at the most, individual 
verses which are intelligible, like fragments of the 
most varied things. This true poesie can at most 
have a general allegorical meaning and an indirect 
effect, as music does. Thus is nature so purely 
poetic, like the room of a magician or a physicist, 
like a children’s nursery or a carpenter’s shop. 
A fairy-story is like a vision without rational 
connections, a harmonious whole of miraculous 
things and events—as, for example, a musical 
fantasia, the harmonic sequence of an aeolian 
harp, indeed nature itself. 
In a genuine fairy-story, everything must be 
miraculous, mysterious, and interrelated; every- 
thing must be alive, each in its own way. The whole 
of nature must be wondrously blended with the 
whole world of the spirit....The world of the fairy- 
story is that world which is opposed throughout to 
the world of rational truth.' 
The qualities Novalis describes are found in Twin Peaks. 
Everything is imbued with a sense of mystery, meaning, and 
interrelatedness—without obvious rational sense or con- 
nections. Twin Peaks, particularly Fire Walk With Me, 
becomes a visual and sonic poem. The movie literally 
crackles with meaning, ranging from the shot of Agent 
Chester Desmond and Agent Sam Stanley speaking with 
the manager of Hap’s Diner amidst a backdrop of sizzling 
electric lights to the perplexing shots of utility poles and 
lines. Something seemingly as mundane and modern as 
electricity once again takes on the ancient and magic 
proportions ofa lightning storm. The image of the “Chalfont” 
trailer with its warmly lit interior is strongly evocative of the 
archetypal mysterious cottage in the woods. And there is 
something almost magical about the transformation Leland 
Palmer undergoes at the lonely sound of the distant train 
horn—as if a fairy tale clock had struck twelve. 

The mysterious shots of the woods, of trees blowing in 
the wind, evoke the fairy tale image of finding oneself in a 
dark, impenetrable forest, which is an ancient literary 
image for man in need of gaining self knowledge. Of this 
image Bruno Bettelheim writes in his essay, “Fairy Tales As 
Ways Of Knowing’: 

It is the ambience where Hansel and Gretel 
meet the witch. It is the ambience into which the 
knight-errant rides out, seeking the greatest ad- 
venture man can encounter: to meet and to find 


'Novalis’s quote is found in George MacDonald, Phantastes 
(Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1987), 
p. 3. 
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himself, as he does battle against the forces 
of evil. This evil, this darkness that sur- 
rounds him in the forest, is but a projection 
of the darkness that resides in himself, and 
so is the dragon against which he does 
battle.... 

Beginning in a setting akin to our most 
ordinary existence, fairy tales take us in a 
short and dramatic move to the very edge of 
the abyss, as does any true exploration of 
the meaning of life, of its deeper purpose, 
as does any serious effort to know our- 
selves that penetrates beyond the surface 
of our being and reaches into the darkest 
recesses of our mind, particularly into those 
to the impact of which we try to close 
ourselves, which we desire not to 
recognize....The fairy tale, after having made 
us tremble by taking us to the edge of the 
abyss, after having forced us to face evil 
and all the darkness which also resides 
within us, after having acquainted us with 
what we rather wish to avoid, serenely 
rescues US.” 

In Twin Peaks, Lynch and Frost take us 
from a setting that on the surface is very 
ordinary—if not almost idyllic—to a world that 
is suddenly strange, irrational, and potentially 
supernatural. We are introduced to this often 
frightening fairy tale world through the gifted 
sight of Agent Dale Cooper—who is initiated 
into this mysterious world when he joins the 
FBI (as detailed in his autobiography)—as he 
investigates the murder of Laura Palmer. We 
are not only forced to confront perhaps the 
most terrifying monster toa child, sexual abuse, 
but we are led to a confrontation with the 
shadow self. In fairy tales, the wicked witch, the 
dragon, the goblin, the evil that is confronted is 
in fact the image of all that the hero or heroine 
cannot accept in themselves, as is the shadow 
self, or doppelganger in the German language. 
Agent Cooper is, in this sense, the modern knight-errant 
who rides out to find and slay his dragon, much like Jefirey 
that Kyle MacLachlan played in Blue Velvet. Cooper also 
rescues Audrey Horne, a damsel in dis-dress, from One- 
Eyed Jack’s. Paralleling this is his figurative rescue of 
Audrey from his own shadow/libidinous impulses in his 
chaste and noble treatment of her advances. 

Laura Palmer likewise confronts and triumphs over her 
shadow by allowing herself to be destroyed, as shown in her 
voluntary choice to wear the mysterious owl ring. She has, 
by then, become her shadow self, as repeatedly shown in 
FWWM, e.g.. “Laura’s gone” and the disappearance of her 
angel. Rather than allow Bob to have and use her totally, 
she thwarts him by choosing death. Thisis Laura’s ultimate 
triumph. The terrible act of Laura’s “sacrifice” takes on 
near-mythic significance as reflected in the almost meta- 
phorical treatment of the scene—compared to Ronette’s 
terrifying flashback at the end of episode seven, the presenta- 


“Bruno Bettleheim, “Fairy Tales as Ways of Knowing,” in 
Fairy Tales as Ways of Knowing: Essays on Marchen in 
Psychology, Society, and Literature, ed. M. Metzger and k. 
Mommsen (Las Vegas: Peter Lang, 1981), p. 15-16. 


tion in FWWMis downright tame if not religious, as reflected 
in the music of the scene which swells to the dramatic 
heights of the Agnus Dei of Cherubini’s “Requiem.” 

True to both the form and role of fairy tales, Lynch does 


bring some degree of closure to his tale in the form of Laura’s 
redemption and reunion with her angel in FWWM. Both 
heroine/victim Laura and hero/protagonist Cooper ulti- 
mately survive or transcend their confrontations with their 
shadow selves. Even Cooper, whom we thought hopelessly 
trapped in the Black Lodge, having apparently failed his test 
of courage, is not utterly annihilated, as Deputy Hawk 
warned earlier. Cooper may have ultimately fulfilled his 
real destiny by just being there for Laura in the Black Lodge, 
whether merely to comfort or to guide her to her salvation 
as he did for Leland Palmer. This whole redemption 
scenario may have been foreshadowed in the closing credits 
of the final episode of Twin Peaks when we are shown an 
image of Laura’s smiling face, reflected in the cup of coffee. 

Twin Peaks falls neatly into the category of German 
Romantic fairy tale designated “psychological Marchen,” 
which is derived from the classic German Sage. In contrast 
to the allegorical tale and the folk fairy tale, supernatural 
events, characters, and situations in the psychological 
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Marchen are explicitly experienced as supernatural rather 
than taken for granted; and moreover, the psychological 
tale links these supernatural forces with the peculiar 
mental disposition of the hero. The psvchological Marchen 
reaffirms the Romantic belief in a hidden affinity between 
mind and nature, but it views this affinity as problematic, 
even sinister. The human mind is no longer capable of 
rational self-supervision, but proves instead to be peril- 
ously susceptible to states of derangement or obsession. At 
the same time, the external world, through its association 
with the darker aspects of the psyche, takes on an ambigu- 
ous, and frequently malignant character. The psychologi- 
cal tale is inclined to mistrust not only the stability and 
wholesomeness of human nature but the benevolence of 
nature in general.’ 

In Twin Peaks, there is no clear distinction between 
“genuine” supernatural events and events occurring only in 
the minds of the protagonists. Indeed, there is ample 
reason and evidence to suspect that both are occurring. It 
is easy to reason that Bob is a creation of Laura’s tortured 
and guilt-ridden mind, and yet we must deal with the fact 
that according to Leland Palmer, Bob (or Robertson) existed 
long before Laura was born. Twin Peaks certainly presents 
a sinister view of reality—a reality inhabited by a bewilder- 
ing array of “entities” that prey, at the very least, on human 
fear and pleasure, and pain and sorrow. 

Birrell writes: 

In the psychological Marchen, the realm of the 
supernatural is characteristically situated in a 
remote and primitive area—as remote and primi- 
tive as the submerged levels of the human psyche 
to which the supernatural extends its dubious 
appeal. The haunted zone in the distant forest, the 
mountains, or the overgrown meadow represents 
only a sort of central headquarters for the numinous 
forces. Their influence penetrates the defenses of 
the community and threaten it from within.” 

This is precisely the case in Twin Peaks. Although the Black 
Lodge, the center of evil, is situated in the remote area of 
Glastonbury Grove, there is also a “meeting place” some- 
where above a convenience store. Their direct influence 
also extends to two well-loved and honored members of the 
community—Leland and Laura Palmer. 

In the psychological tale, the protagonist typically finds 
himself pulled away from the community, drawn by the 
allure of a region that defies all societal restraints in its 
satisfaction of subconscious needs. In the end, the protago- 
nist is either totally engulfed by the supernatural realm or 
snatched away at the last moment by a redeeming figure 
who represents higher spiritual agencies within the human 
community.’ In Twin Peaks, as mentioned earlier, Laura 
appears to be “rescued” by a redeeming figure in the form 
of Agent Cooper. Conversely, both Laura and Cooper are 
engulfed by the supernatural realm. 


II: Recurring Elements of Folklore 


The distortion of time, the presence of dwarves, giants, 
magic rings, magic circles or groves, other worlds, evil 


‘Gordon Birrell, The Boundless Present: Space and Time in 
the Literary Fairy Tales of Novalis and Tieck (Capel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1979), pp. 130-131. 
‘Ibid., p. 131. 

Ibid., p. 132. 
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disincarnate entities, parallel selves, strange disappear- 
ances and appearances, and even UFOs are all common to 
both ancient myths and fairy tales and to our postmodern 
folklore in the making. Let’s examine the significance of 
these elements in traditional folklore and in Twin Peaks. 

Dwarves are represented as nature spirits or impulses 
of pure nature. They are partly good and partly evil in 
comparative mythology, so the figure in itself is neutral. 
This also seems to be the case in Twin Peaks, where the 
“man from another place” feeds on the pain and sorrow of 
Bob’s victims and is in fact seen to accompany Bob at times, 
yet he doesn't appear to be malevolent all the time—he is 
seen expressing horror during the murder of Laura Palmer, 
and he also seems to express sorrow when Bob gives him 
his garmonbozia. 

The presence of an enchanted circle or fairy ring is 
common in folklore and oral tradition. These rings, some- 
timesa circular patch on the ground, sometimes lined with 
stones or toadstools, give access to the unseen land of fairy, 
as did the circle of sycamore trees in Twin Peaks. At times 
the little people are seen dancing to the sound of music 
within these circles, just as the man from another place did. 
Interestingly enough, Leland Palmer himself was also caught 
in the spell of the dance. The music of Twin Peaks takes on 
anew significance and appropriateness viewed in this light. 
There is a fairy tale beauty to the music of Julee Cruise and 
Angelo Badalamenti. If one considers Twin Peaks to be a 
distinctly American fairy tale, it seems appropriate that 
Badalamenti often utilizes the American-born fifties melo- 
dies, which come to represent that wholesome, innocence- 
of-the-past type exterior of the town of Twin Peaks. Like- 
wise, he utilizes the distinctly American yet more “exotic” 
musical form of jazz when the tale calls for rhythms and 
sounds which reflects the unfamiliar, mysterious, and 
darker aspects of the town. Jazz is, after all, partially rooted 
in the primal wilderness of Africa. While much of the time 
the rhythms of life in Twin Peaks are familiar and straight 
forward, there are times and places when more unfamiliar 
syncopated rhythms surface. Badalamenti utilizes the 
weirder and near arrhythmic aspects of jazz to their fullest 
in scenes depicting the other-world of dreams, visions, and 
the Black Lodge. Perhaps the best example of this is 
Badalamenti and Jimmy Scott’s “Sycamore Trees,” which is 
at once dreamy, skewed, and even sexually ambiguous 
owing to Scott’s somewhat androgynous presence. 

Often, individuals that step into enchanted circles to 
join the dance find that upon stepping out of the circle, or 
upon being rescued from the spell of the dance by an 
outsider, an entire year or more has passed since joining 
the dance. The phenomenon of time distortion is likewise 
seen in Cooper’s experience in the Black Lodge, as well as 
in the abduction and return of Major Briggs. 

Disappearances and appearances occur frequently in 
fairylore and legend. There are accounts of people who 
disappear sometimes for years or even forever in fairy rings. 
Both Agent Desmond and Agent Cooper disappear follow- 
ing contact with “magic circles”. We do not yet know how 
Agent Phillip Jeffries disappears, but in the script to FWWM 
Jeffries says that he followed the ring. Consider the legend 
of the Reverend Robert Kirk, seventeenth century author of 
the famous treatise on fairies, The Secret Common-Wealth. 
He was known to have the “second sight” and is best 
remembered as the minister who saw the fairies. Kirk told 
ot how to gain entry to fairy hills, and there is still a mystery 
surrounding the exact circumstances of his disappearance « 


or death. He apparently moved to Aberfoyle and was 
supposedly taken away by the fairy. During his funeral, a 
coffin was buried—but Kirk wasn’t in it. Kirk’s successor, 


the Rev. Dr. Grahame, gave this account in his Sketches of 


Picturesque Scenery: 
It was Kirk who, after he was taken away by the 

fairies, he appeared to someone and told him at a 

certain time, at a christening, if he [the friend] did 

such and such a thing, he spoke out, that he [Kirk] 

would appear, that he would be released—he would 

come back. But this man, he took 

fright and he didn’t do what he was 

asked. And that was the finish." 
Consequently, the story goes, Robert Kirk 
remained captive and was never seen 
again. Perhaps someday (twenty-five years 
from now?) Agent Cooper or Agent 
Desmond, like Jeffries, will have a 
chance—“one chance out between two 
worlds”—to leave the world in which they 
are presently trapped. 

The other legendary figure in Twin 
Peaksis the giant. Quoting from M. L. Von 
Franz’s Shadow and Evil In Fairy Tales: 

When the giant is cooperative, if 
he is not autonomous, he is like this 
libido, this amount of energy which 
can enable a human being to do some- 
thing supernatural, achieve some- 
thing which one has not the courage 
to do in a normal state of mind. One 
might say that a certain amount of 
ecstatic emotion and inflation, a kind 
of heroic enthusiasm is necessary to 
achieve something, for that would be 
the giant when he is cooperative or 
collaborative with human conscious- 
ness.”’ 

The giant’s collaborative role is obvious in 
Twin Peaks. He seemingly helps Agent 
Cooper find the answers to the mystery 
within himself. 

Lynch and Frost present a story that 
is true to the structure and function of the 
fairy tale, plus various synthetic elements 
of fairylore and myth—the dwarf, the gi- 
ant, fairyland, the magic circle, the disap- 
pearances, the otherworldly music and 
dance, dreams and visions—and bring 
them into the present. Based on this 
premise, it can be argued that not only 
was it appropriate that Lynch and Frost 
introduce the modern-day phenomenon 
of UFOs, but it was downright brilliant. 
The scope of their vision is so large that to everyone it 
becomes absurd and ridiculous, and thus simplistically 
dismissed as mere surrealism or obscure metaphor. It may 


“Aces” 


°Mrs. MacGregor, Balquhidder, 1990, as cited by Robin 
Gwyndaf, “Fairylore: Memorates and Legends From Welsh 
Oral Tradition,” in The Good People: New Fairylore Essays, 
ed. P. Narvaez (New York: Garland Publishing, 1991), p. 
100. 

'M. L. Von Franz, Shadow and Evil In Fairytales (Switzer- 
land: Spring Publications, 1974), p. 208. 


indeed be much more. Perhaps only a folklorist, a literary 
scholar, or a Jungian psychologist could truly appreciate 
what they have done, or at least what they have attempted 
to do. 

There are numerous works that are relevant to this 
aspect of Twin Peaks, inasmuch that they consider both 
fairy and UFO lore together. In The Fairy-Faith In The Celtic 
Countries, W. Y. Evans-Wentz maintains that entities of 


disincarnate consciousness lay behind the fairy faith of the 
Celts." Interestingly enough, Evans-Wentz’s research into 


Illustration by Larry Hunt © 1994 
common traditions of fairy-faith eventually led to travels 
throughout India and then Tibet, where he lived as a 
Buddhist monk. Jacques Vallee, in Passport To Magonia, 
From Folklore To Flying Saucers, argues that modern UFOs 
are “nothing but a resurgence of a deep stream in human 
culture known in older times under various names.”” His 


“Walter Y. Evans-Wentz, The Fairy-Faith In Celtic Countries 


(1911; New York: Lemma Publishing, 1973). 
‘Jacques Vallee, Passport To Magonia, From Folklore To 
Flying Saucers (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1969). 
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basic contention is that “the modern, global belief in flying 
saucers and their occupants is identical to an earlier belief 
in the fairy faith.” Recently, in Fairies, UFOs, And Problems 
Of Knowledge, Peter Rojcewicz submits that such compari- 
sons between fairies and UFOs are not spurious, pointing 
out that tradition notes the extraterrestrial nature of some 
fairies, such as the Welsh belief that “Tylwyth Teg” were only 
visitors to Earth."” Fairies often travel about the skies in 
cloud-like aerial boats called “fairy boats’ or “spectre ships.” 


III: The Nature of Reality in Twin Peaks 


Like fairy and UFO encounters, the strange entities and 
occurrences presented to us in Twin Peaks force us to 
reexamine the fundamental question, “What is real?” This 
is perhaps the most consistently raised question in the 
show, and Lynch and Frost seem to be cognizant of this as 
they make obscure references from time to time to sources 
that deal with the very nature of reality. In Episode 2020, 
Annie quotes Werner Karl Helsenberg: “What we observe is 
not nature itself, but nature exposed to our method of 
questioning.” In the FWWM script, Agent Cooper states: 
“The world is a hologram, Albert.” Both of the above quotes 
are references to the fantastic ideas and implications of the 
field of quantum physics. Wolfgang Pauli, a pioneer in 
quantum mechanics, posited the existence of a cosmic 
order both transcendental and objective that influences not 
only the perceiving subject but also the object perceived. It 
is from the intersection of this transconscious domain that 
synchronistic phenomena emerge—that is, an unexpected 
meeting of one or more psychic states with a physical event. 

Lynch and Robert Engels utilize the idea of synchronicity 
from the very beginning of (WWM—for instance, in his 
transition from a shot of Teresa Banks’s body floating down 
the Wind River toa shot of Gordon Cole standing in his office 
with a picture of what appears to be that exact area of Wind 
River behind him. In the European version of the pilot, 
Agent Cooper points out to Diane, “When two events 
happen simultaneously pertaining to the same object of 
inquiry, we must always pay strict attention.” (This line was 
also used during the series.) This is advice for the Twin 
Peaks viewer as well and serves as a useful guideline in 
analyzing the series and the movie. 

Agent Cooper’s somewhat tangential reference to the 
world as a hologram finds its source in physicist David 
Bohm’s theory of the universe as a multidimensional holo- 
gram. Bohm postulates that “everything interpenetrates 
everything.” In a hologram, every part of the image inter- 
penetrates every other part. Each tiny section ofa hologram 
contains not only its own bit of information but every other 
bit of information from the rest of the image as well.'' In the 
universe of Twin Peaks, this interconnectedness surfaces 
often, perhaps in its most eloquent form in the episode 
depicting Maddy’s death, during which a heartrending 
song, “The World Spins,” is performed at the roadhouse as 
Bobby Briggs looks about with a look of utter confusion and 
sorrow, and Donna Hayward inexplicably starts to sob 
inconsolably. Similarly, in FWWM, Laura, having just 


Peter M. Rojcewicz, “Between One Eye Blink and the Next: 
Fairies, UFOs, and Problems of Knowledge,” in The Good 
People, New Fairylore Essays, ed. P. Narvael (New York and 
London, Garland Publishing Inc., 1991). 

''Michael Talbot, Beyond The Quantum (New York: Macmillan 
Publishing Co., 1987), pp. 46-56. 
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encountered the concerned and prophetic Log Lady, steps 
into the Roadhouse, where her own anguish is mirrored in 
the lament of “Questions In A World Of Blue.” 

In aholographic universe, time and space can no longer 
be viewed as fundamentals; past, present, and future are all 
enfolded and exist simultaneously. This view neatly ex- 
plains the treatment of time in FWWM, in which the future 
pops up in Laura’s “dream” in the form of a bloodied Annie 
Blackburn. Both Laura’s and Cooper’s dream of “twenty- 
five years later” in the Black Lodge has direct relevance to 
the events that are about to unfold. Agent Cooper also 
refers to a dream he had, presumably of his double or 
doppelganger, whom he will confront in the future. 

Another controversial implication of the holographic 
model is that consciousness itself is connected with the 
implicate order, that substratum of reality in which sepa- 
rateness vanishes. Agent Cooper’s comment about the 
holographic world is immediately followed by his perception 
that the killer is about to strike again and that his next 
victim is crying out for help. He also accurately perceives 
that she is preparing a great abundance of food. The 
implication of the unity of all consciousnesses would also 
explain different people’s having common dreams and 
visions, i.e.. of Bob and also the Log Lady’s intuition of 
Laura's secret life. 

Lynch and Frost appear to have thrown in “everything 
but the kitchen sink.” Upon closer examination, however, 
they may have thrown in the kitchen sink as well. In 
FWWM, Lynch may have drawn inspiration from a semi- 
obscure story of anavy ship that vanished, then reappeared 
to disastrous effect in what is known as the “Philadelphia 
experiment.” Supposedly, the U.S. Navy conducted top- 
secret experiments with intense electromagnetic fields in 
an attempt to render a destroyer invisible to radar, only to 
have the ship vanish along with her crew, instantaneously 
reappear in Norfolk momentarily, then finally reappear in 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. As a result of the invisibility 
and/or teleportation, much of the crew reportedly went 
mad, while a few never returned.'* True or not, some 
aspects of Phillip Jeffries’ disappearance bring this story to 
mind. Jeffries did not appear to be of sound mind as he tried 
t6 explain what had happened to him. His sudden disap- 
pearance in relation to an electrical disturbance is also 
strongly reminiscent. (In the FWWM script, Jeffries gets 
zapped from a Buenos Aires hotel elevator to the FBI offices 
in Philadelphia and then back to a corridor of the Buenos 
Aires hotel. The film ended up deleting the two hotel scenes 
and showed only the scenes of Jeffries in the FBI building 
and in Gordon Cole’s office.) 

It would be too simplistic to sum up by saying that 
David Lynch and Mark Frost have taken bold steps in 
attempting to present to usa microcosm in Twin Peaks that 
is just as rich, textured, mysterious, mythical, and inexpli- 
cable as our own world. Twin Peaks is a fictional creation, 
but it nevertheless skillfully brings us to an intuition of 
truth. Although folklore may or may not be literally true, it 
may be fundamentally true. It is perhaps the doom of TP’s 
haunting vision that, as T. S. Elliot wrote in The Four 
Quartets: “Human kind/cannot bear very much reality.” 

© 1994 Bryan Yamashiro 
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Among the enigmas of Twin Peaks is the exact origin of 
Bob and the other entities inhabiting the Black and White 
Lodges. What are their origins? What is their relationship 
with the human race? And how long have they been with 
us? Deputy Hawk’s knowledge of the Black and White 
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Lodge myth, the drawings in Owl Cave, and the “Creation of 
the Owl” myth printed in the Twin Peaks Access Guide 
suggest that the entities inhabiting Ghostwood were known 
to the Native Americans of the Twin Peaks area long before 
its settlement by the whites. 

However, as “The Secret History of the White and Black 
Lodges” (WIP 3) and “The Mark Frost Interview” (WIP 9) 
reveal, the mythology surrounding Ghostwood is only partly 
Native American. And the White and Black Lodges have 
been lifted, not from Indian folklore, but from Theosophical 
writings. The reader should not be surprised, then, to 
discover there are other antecedents for the mystical hap- 
penings around Twin Peaks. Both the Ghostwood entities 
and the Black and White Lodges also have a basis in 
traditional, European fairy lore. 

The clearest hint to these origins comes late in the Twin 
Peaks series—the final episode, in fact. While trying to 
figure out where Windom Earle has absconded with Annie 
Blackburne, Cooper, Truman, and Hawk hit on the locauon 
of Glastonbury Grove in Ghostwood. Something clicks for 
Cooper then as he comments that Glastonbury in Britain is 
“the legendary burial place of King Arthur.” The connection 
of Twin Peaks’s Glastonbury Grove with its British name- 
sake is then dropped as the action moves Cooper into 
Ghostwood and, subsequently, the Black Lodge. But a 
close look at the lore around the British Glastonbury sheds 
some interesting light on what is out there in Ghostwood. 

Glastonbury is an actual site in Britain, and tradition 


‘equates it with the mythical Avalon, a fairy realm where, 


after Arthur’s final battle, he was transported for healing, 
not burial. It’s easy to imagine Glastonbury/Avalon as 
being two sides of the same coin, with the Glastonbury of 
our earthly place as a nexus point to another dimension— 
the fairy world of Avalon. 

Further, C.S. Lewis (who based his island of Aphallin in 
his novel That Hideous Strength on Avalon) indirectly sug- 
gests that Avalon has its basis in the Tir Nan Og, a Celtic 
paradise that could be what the dancing dwart has in mind 
when he describes the White Lodge (presumably) as a place 
where “the birds sing a pretty song and there’s always 
music in the air.” 

Seen in this light, Cooper’s connection of Glastonbury 
Grove with King Arthur hints that he suspects what ts later 
confirmed in the final episode: just asthe British Glastonbury 
is a place where one may cross from the human realm into 
the other dimension of the fairies, so also is the Glastonbury 
Grove of Twin Peaks a transitional spot where one may step 
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from the material world into the other world of the Black 
and White Lodges. This is the strongest actual suggestion 
in the series to indicate the Lodges are that other dimen- 
sional reality once understood by ancient Europeans as 
“fairy land.” 

However, this thesis is further supported by the fact 
that the sycamore trees in Glastonbury Grove, where the 
transitional red curtains appear, are in a ring and thus can 
easily be seen as a fairy circle out of European folklore. In 
Celtic myth, such a ring was the entrance into the other 
world, the fairy realm. Someone who has entered the circle 
steps out to find time has moved on without him. Twin 
Peaks fans may recognize a parallel here with Phillip 
Jeffries in Fire Walk With Me, who emerges from the Black 
Lodge (?) to discover that he’s been missing for two years. 

Further, Avalon is traditionally a land of the dead, just 
as the Lodges are apparently the abode of some of Twin 
Peaks’s deceased as Laura, Maddy, and Leland. 

Another antecedent for the Ghostwood entities that 
can be found in Old World fairy lore is the spirits’ charac- 
terization as tricksters. Remember in Twin Peaks's final 
episode how the Little Man From Another Place offers 
Cooper a cup of coffee, which turns into a hardened 
substance and then sludge when Cooper starts to drink it? 
Such mischief is, admittedly, on the level of switching 
someone's regular coffee for Folger’s Crystals. But the 
Black Lodge denizens can harm human beings with more 
malevolent play. The dwarf and the Tremonds, in fact, are 
playing both sides of the game as they manipulate the 
destruction of the Palmer family. After all, the dwarf is 
apparently on the side of good in the TV series, dropping 
clues for Cooper and appearing with the friendly giant. But 
in FWWM, the seemingly helpful dwarf is in cahoots with the 
evil Bob and tempts Laura to take the ring, which we are 
made to understand is the kiss of death. And in both the 
series and the movie, the Tremonds seem to aid Laura and 
Cooper, yet in Phillip Jeffries’ recollection of the Black Lodge 
meeting, both Tremondsare present, and it is the seemingly 
good grandson urging Bob to “fell a vicum.” 

It appears, then, that the Twin Peaks creators have 
transplanted fairy lore from the forests of Europe to those 
of northwest America, connecting it with some American 
Indian mythology and, further, making the fairies endemic 
to our American culture. All of this seems a very fresh, 
innovative take on traditional fairy lore—until you realize 
that someone originally made some of these innovations 
one hundred seventy years before David Lynch and Mark 
Frost! 

The tale of “Rip Van Winkle” was first collected in 
Washington Irving’s The Sketch Book, written between 
1819 and 1820. The basic story is well-known, even to 
those who haven't read it. Rip Van Winkle goes into the 
Catskill Mountains and comes across a group of bowling 
men, later identified as the long lost “Henry Hudson and his 
crew.” Rip samples some of the beverage he’s helped one of 
the men carry to the game and falls into a deep sleep. Later, 
he awakens to find many years have passed and that he is 
now an old man. 

As Brian Attebury explains in his book The Fantasy 
Tradition in American Literature, Henry Hudson and his 
crew are not what they seem. “Irving [has] brought the 
fairies to America” (just as Lynch and Frost would do much 
later). By having Irving’s fairies take the form of the New 
World explorers instead of employing traditional European 
appearances, Irving made them endemic to American cul- 
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ture. 

Similarly, the creators of Twin Peaks localized the 
European fairies by giving them associations with twentieth 
century America. This cultural adaptation explains why 
Bob, evidently an ancient entity, dresses in jeans and a 
denim jacket and smells of car engine oil, and why the dwart 
dresses like a diminutive lounge lizard and dances to jazz 
tunes. Presumably, this was not how these entities pre- 
sented themselves to the Indians who produced the draw- 
ings in Owl Cave. 

Atteberry makes some further observations about the 
Irving story that seem applicable to Twin Peaks. The 
Catskills house an entrance into “a fairy land in miniature,” 
as Attebury puts it, much as Ghostwood harbors the 
gateway into the White and Black Lodges. He describes 
Henry Hudson and his fellow fairy beings as morally am- 
biguous, “good or evil or mockingly indifferent.” This recalls 
the moral ambivalence of Black/White Lodge beings such 
as the dwarf, the Tremonds, and Mike, the One-Armed 
Man, who at different times seem either good or evil. 

The Rip Van Winkle parallel is also evident in the fate 
of Agent Cooper, who, while in the Lodge, will lose a large 
portion of his life until he finally emerges, perhaps twenty- 
five years in the future. Given his appearance in his first 
dream, which pictured him at the end of this time period, he 
will also age, a la Rip, during his sojourn in the fairy realm 
of the Black Lodge. 

Further, Irving supplies an afterward to his tale that 
suggests a merger of European fairy lore with American 
Indian mythology—again, the same approach the Twin 
Peaks creators took. In this afterword, unfortunately 
deleted in some anthologies, Irving writes of Indian lore in 
the Catskill Mountains, “the abode of the spirits.” (Sound 
alittle like Ghostwood?) Irving further writes, “In old times, 
say the Indian traditions, there was a kind of Manitou or 
Spirit, who kept about the wildest recesses of the Catskill 
Mountains, and took a mischievous pleasure in wearing all 
kinds of evils and vexations upon the red men. Sometimes 
he would assume the form of a bear, a panther, or a deer, 
lead the bewildered hunter a weary chase through tangled 
forests and among ragged rocks, and then spring off with a 
loud ho! ho! leaving him aghast on the brink of a beetling 
precipice or raging torrent.” 

Although Irving doesn’t say so explicitly, his postscript 
implies that it is the entity known to the Indians as the 
Manitou, in the guise of Henry Hudson and crew, whom Rip 
encounters. In the context of the tale, the implication is that 
the Manitou are the same beings known to Europeans as 
fairies. Similarly, in Twin Peaks, the idea is the Bob and his 
fellow denizens of the Black and White Lodges are entities 
known to mankind in various times, locations, and coun- 
tries, entities on whom both American Indian myth and 
European fairy lore are based. 

While it seems Lynch and Frost had fairy traditions at 
least partly in mind while creating the other worldly beings 
and dimensions of Twin Peaks, Washington Irving, admit- 
tedly, may or may not be a direct influence. It’s interesting 
to draw parallels and acknowledge the possibility of an 
antecedent in Irving’s work, but, of course, this could 
simply be a case of imaginative minds thinking alike. 
(I would like to acknowledge the input of friends Charles 
Lawrence and Angela Reid on the above article, and the 
scholarly work of Katherine Briggs, T.W. Rolleston, Martha 
C. Sammons, and, of course, Brian Attebury.) 
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In recent months, the scripts to most of the Twin Peaks episodes 
have become widely circulated. In our previous issue, we compared the 
final episode’s original script with the version that aired—and noted the 
considerable differences. Changes were made in other episodes, too, 
although less drastic. Beginning this issue, we'll take a look at some of 
the key differences between the original scripts and the televised 
episodes. This article will highlight both scripted scenes that were 
deleted and televised scenes that are not in the scripts. 
even if written by Frost and 


It is our view that the deleted scenes 
Lynch—are not part of the official Twin Peaks canon because they may 
have been omitted for a variety of reasons. Some may have been cut 
because of time constraints, and hence, in a “perfect world,” would have 
been part of the TP storyline. But it’s also possible that, for whatever 
reasons, the creators decided that they didn’t like the material and 
would have left it out under any circumstances. Because the televised 
and scripted versions sometimes contradict each other, any attempt to 
create a perfect harmony of the two would be futile. 

Instead, the scripts should be viewed as useful windows into the 
ongoing creative process by two major talents as they craft an excep- 
tional television series. 


Northwest Passage 
Screenplay by Mark Frost and David Lynch 
Revised First Draft, December 7, 1988 


Act 1 

“In darkness, the sound of a meadowlark’s song. Fade in: the 
meadowlark. The bright eye and beak of the bird, backlit by the first light 
of the rising sun.” Then: “A long, straight, empty stretch of road leads 
up between two mountains, Whitetail and Blue Pine, the Twin Peaks.” 

And so begins the original version of the Twin Peaks pilot. The 
deleted scenesare part of the 1988 first draft of the script, when the town 
was called Twin Peaks, but the series was titled Northwest Passage.' The 
opening images also include scenes of a “pristine white gazebo’ in a park 
at the center of town; the “slightly run down business district”; a “quiet, 
tree-lined street” with “white, clapboard houses”; a milkman delivering 
milk to one of the houses as a school bus cruises by; a traffic light cycling 
from green to yellow to red; Big Ed’s Gas Farm not yet open for business; 
the Roadhouse; the Double “R” Diner open for business, playing a 
country-western ballad on the jukebox; the Great Northern Hotel; the 
Packard Sawmill; and, finally, the Packard residence. 

It’s clear from the very beginning that Lynch and Frost envisioned 
Northwest Passage to have a larger scope than what resulted with the 
Twin Peaks pilot. NP begins with a cinematic feel: long, careful opening 
shots establish the Twin Peaks setting. (In fact, the early scenes are 
quite reminiscent of the opening scenes of Lynch’s Blue Velvet. In NPwe 
see a milkman and a school bus; in BV we have a fire engine and waving 
fireman.) This cinematic “scope” is evident throughout the script, which 
calls for elaborate shots, intricate locales, and many more “extra” actors 
than made it to the screen in TP. It is likely that Lynch, unaccustomed 
to the constraints of the television medium, approached the project as 
he would a film. It is also likely that Frost, with his many years of 
experience in television, was able to rein Lynch in (so to speak) and guide 
the script to the smaller scope of television. The resulting product (the 
actual TP pilot) is evidence that the collaboration was a success. 

The Twin Peaks pilot begins in the Packard home—with Josie 
Packard preening before her mirror. But the early scenes of Northwest 
Passage vary significantly from what was finally televised. Josie Packard 
was originally named “Giovanna (Jo) Pasqualini Packard,” a beautiful 
young Italian woman whom Andrew Packard brought back from Italy 
four years ago. (Twin Peaks: Behind the Scenes reported that the part 


‘Actually, the first title for Twin Peaks was South Dakota. It was changed 
to Northwest Passage when Frost and Lynch realized they wanted a lot 
of trees. 
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Giovanna Pasqualini Packard, 
“a beautiful young Italian woman” 


was originally written for Isabella Rossellini.) In TP, of 
course, Joan Chen plays the part, Italy gets changed to 
Hong Kong, and the four years is increased to six. 

The opening titles of NP (which, according to the script, 
run immediately after the introductory “teaser” of Pete 
Martell’s finding Laura’s body) do not depict tranquil scenes 
of lumber mills and waterfalls, but a noisy motorcycle gang: 
“A flying wedge of motorcycle riders driving Harleys ride into 
view; seven young men, all between seventeen and twenty- 
one, clean-cut, wearing leather jackets....We see [them] ride 
through various parts of the city.” It appears as if the script 
was attempting to create an ominous first impression of the 
gang, perhaps to establish a possible early link between 
James Hurley and Laura’s murder. 

Pete’s discovery of Laura contains several key differ- 
ences. In the script, Pete is out on a dock getting ready to 
fish when he sees a body “face down, lying on [a] log raft [on 
Black Lake next to the Packard Mill], cut, bruised, broken 
and lifeless’"—but not wrapped in plastic! No mention is 
made of what Laura is wearing; the script implies that she’s 
nude. 

Pete dashes to a pay phone and calls Sheriff “Dan 
Steadman’—Harry Truman's original name! Lucy answers 
the phone, andasshe transfers the call to Sheriff Steadman, 
she says simply, “Sheriff, sounds like Pete Martell up at the 
Mill.”. Her endearing, loopy dialogue has not yet been 
developed, but will appear in a later scene in which she tells 
Cooper about overhearing Mike and Bobby’s hallway con- 
versation following Bobby’s interrogation. (Perhaps this 
comical bit inspired Lynch and Frost to go back and rewrite 
her other material.) 

In Northwest Passage, Steadman, Andy Brennan, and 
Doc Hayward (who isa Medical Examiner, and nota regular 
M.D.)—all part of Diamond County services—assemble to 
examine the body. Andy cries, Hayward and Steadman 
recognize Laura, and everything remains much the same as 
what we see on television. The only major difference is that 


a crowd of mill workers gather above on the dock, and Andy 
is told to clear them away. (In Twin Peaks, he is told to “go 
up to the coroner’s van and bring back that stretcher.”) 
Leland and Sarah Palmer’s discovery of Laura’s death 
remains the same. In Northwest Passage, however, Sheriff 
Steadman drives Leland home from the Great Northern. 


Act 2 

As Act Two begins, Principle Wolchezk announces 
Laura’s death’ to the high school. In these high school 
scenes, few differences exist between the two versions, 
although James and Donna’s conversation before class 
(“Nice day for a picnic”) is not in the NP script. 

NP does contain a significantly different portrayal of a 
popular TP supporting character. Deputy Tommy “the 
Hawk” Hill is not in Passage. In his place is Deputy Bernie 
Hill, described only as “a black man.” All of Hawk’s scenes 
in TP are Hill’s in NP. 

The script and television versions of the second act are 
virtually the same, until the end. “Sharon Pulaski” stumbles 
down a wooded slope and onto a two-lane highway. A 
logging truck roundsa horseshoe bend, and the driver sees 
Sharon on the road a few hundred feet ahead. He slams on 
the brakes; “the truck closes rapidly on the missing high 
school girl, Sharon Pulaski, standing in the middle of the 
road, dazed, helpless, bruised and cut, wearing only bra 
and panties. Finally [the truck] lurches to a halt only a few 
inches from Sharon. Her lost, brutalized face opens into a 
silent scream.” Of course, in Twin Peaks, Ronnette Pulaski 
(wearing a nightgown) wanders across a train trestle.“ The 
change in this scene further suggests that Lynch and Frost 
envisioned more elaborate sequences for NP. Instead of 
choreographing a near miss by a logging truck (which would 
require a stunt double for Sharon Pulaski, a stunt driver for 
the truck, a closed-off road, and a rented logging truck) 
Lynch and Frost altered the scene to make it easier and 
faster to shoot. 


Act 3 

As Act Three of Northwest Passage begins, Sharon is 
lying in a hospital bed while tracking dogs and police are on 
the side of the highway preparing to search the woods. 

At this point Dale Cooper enters the story: “Mid- 
thirties, handsome in an unremarkable way,” Cooper drives 
toward Twin Peaks as he “speaks into a microphone at- 
tached to his lapel, connected to a small, Walkman-sized 
tape recorder clipped to his belt.” We learn that it is “2:25 
in the afternoon, November 14” on a “beautiful sunny 
afternoon.” (In TP, Cooper arrives at 11:30 A.M., February 
24th, on a “slightly overcast day.”) The tape recordings are 
addressed to Diane. He passes a sign that reads, “Welcome 
to Twin Peaks. Population 51, 201.” Even at this early stage 
the town contains a high population, as opposed to the 
5,120 number Lynch and Frost reportedly wanted but was 
supposedly rejected by ABC for being too small. 

Cooper’s meeting with Steadman at the hospital to 
examine Sharon and Laura is nearly the same as the Twin 
Peaks version. In NP, however, Steadman tells Cooper that 
the “big, majestic” trees in the area are Ponderosa Pines, not 
Douglas Firs. (The Ponderosa Pine element is retained in 


“A note on the spelling: the Twin Peaks pilot and The Diary 
of Laura Palmer spell “Ronnette” with a double “n.” Subse- 
quent episodes and Fire Walk With Me spell it with only one 
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the televised version with the Log Lady’s log.) 

More importantly, Dr. Jacoby is not present (or at least 
not identified). Cooper’s brief introduction to Jacoby in the 
hospital basement does not take place in NP. (However, the 
One-Armed Man does ride along in the elevator with Cooper 
and Steadman in this early version.) 

Later, as Cooper and Steadman examine Laura in the 
morgue, “bright overhead lights pop on, momentarily blind- 
ing us”—a dramatic contrast to the dim, flickering morgue 
lights of TP. 

Next, Northwest Passage contains a scene entirely cut 
from TP. Behind the Roadhouse is “a large, wooden shed. 
On the roof...is an erector-set-like oil derrick-shaped struc- 
ture, supporting a small, blue neon sign that reads: 
‘Hemingway’s.” It is a coffee house that, apparently, is the 
meeting place of the Bookhouse Boys, although they are not 
named in the script. But clashing images provide a great 
visual joke: “Two walls with shelves packed with books. On 
the wall behind a small raised platform isa large, black and 
white photograph of Ernest Hemingway. Two bikers in 
black leather sit at one of the tables, reading books.” In NP, 
Donna drops by to see if James is there, but he has already 
left. She then goes to Big Ed’s Gas Farm (just like in TP), 
where Ed gives her the note to meet at “21 Billiards. See 
Joey after nine.” (In 7P, the note instructs Donna to go the 
Roadhouse.) 

The interrogation scene with Bobby at the police station 
is relatively unchanged, with one interesting variant. Coo- 
per asks his first question, without introductions: “Bobby, 
did you kill Laura Palmer?” Bobby says no. Cooper then 
writes something on a piece of paper and continues to ask 
Bobby questions about Laura. He hands the piece of paper 
to Steadman, and the note says, “He didn’t do it.” Cooper’s 
amazing deductive powers are revealed right from the start! 

Act Three ends with Andy at the crime scene phoning 
Lucy and telling her how horrible it is. But in NP, there is 
no abandoned train car. Instead, the killing has taken place 
in a hillside cave in “Ghostwood Forest, about three miles 
east of the highway.” Once again, the script calls for an 
elaborate (and difficult) location. Placing the murder sight 
in a cave requires either a cave set to be built or an actual 
cave to be found. Either effort would be time-consuming 
and costly. Lynch/Frost cleverly substituted the aban- 
doned train car in place of the cave, and, perhaps inadvert- 
ently, created an even more haunting crime scene. 


Act 4 

Act Four of NP begins at the Sheriffs station with Mike 
and Bobby talking outside Lucy’s office. TP precedes that 
scene with Audrey spilling concierge Julie’s coffee. Audrey 
then disrupts the Norwegians by looking for the smorgas- 
bord. These scenes do not appear anywhere in NP—the 
Norwegians later learn about the murder of Laura from 
television newscasts. In fact, Audrey is virtually absent 
from the NPscript. The early TPscene where she gets in her 
limousine to be driven to school is gone, as is her brief 
cigarette break at her locker. And later, when the Norwe- 
gians are leaving, she is not seen looking on in glee. 

Donna’s interrogation in NP is practically identical to 
what was filmed. When Cooper freeze-frames the close-up 
of the eye on the VCR to reveal a motorcycle reflection, 
however, the eye is Donna’s, not Laura’s. 

The scenes in which James ponders Laura’s necklace, 
while Cooper and Steadman find the other half at the 
murder site (and the note: “Fire. Walk with me”) are 


essentially the same in both NP and TP. 

NP then shifts to Shelly Johnson’s living room where 
she is watching a news report about Laura’s murder. These 
reports recur throughout NP. All are dropped trom the TP 
pilot except for this one brief scene with Shelly, which ts 
condensed from the scripted version. The scene in which 
Leo finds two brands of cigarettes in an ashtray remains 
virtually identical to the televised version. 

The script then cuts to another news report—this time 
ona TV in the lobby of the Great Northern. The Norwegians 
are leaving—and, as mentioned, Audrey is absent. The 
Norwegians seem to be leaving because they saw the news. 
(T7Padds Audrey to this scene and movesit to an earlier ime 
in the show; it precedes Cooper and Truman’s crime scene 
investigation.) 

Cooper and Steadman search Laura’s safety deposit 
box (a scene that is also moved forward in TP). The 
magazine they find is not Fleshworld, but Sex Toys: Swing- 
ers, Coast-to-Coast, a title that doesn’t have the same flair. 
And while the photo of Sharon Pulaski is there, no mention 
is made of a photo of Leo’s truck across the page. (Also, 
there is no fallen deer head on the table. See Frank Silva's 
interview in WIP 8 for an explanation as to the deer head’s 
presence.) 

Northwest Passage then contains a scene that is com- 
pletely deleted from TP. Cooper and Steadman walk through 
the town square and pass the gazebo. Cooper is in awe. 
“You know, I’m from Philadelphia and a thing like this, a 
gazebo, in a town square that is so meticulously main- 
tained—look how these hedges are clipped—’”. 

As they approach city hall for the town meeting, a group 
of reporters are milling around; one is taping a report. As 
the town meeting begins, one notable absence in the script 
is the Log Lady—no mention at all is made of her. The 


sae? thi 
Agent Dale Cooper and Sheriff Dan Steadman 
prepare to search for clues at the site of Laura's 
death—a hillside cave in Ghostwood Forest. 
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meeting proceeds as televised, with only a few short intro- 
ductory comments by Dwayne Milford deleted, along with a 
few lines by Cooper, mostly dealing with a suggestion to 
establish a hotline number to field calls from individuals 
who may have information. Act Four ends with an exterior 
shot of “Sparkwood Mountain” and the sounds of wind 
through the pines and a hooting owl. 


Act 5 

Act Five begins with a few random scenes of the town— 
the gazebo, the traffic light, the Double *R” Diner, the 
motorcycle riders. Soon, Donna slips out of the house to 
meet up with James. We then get a fairly long scene with 
Mike and Bobby at a convenience store buying beer and 
planning to look for James at the Roadhouse after picking 
up Donna. 

Donna arrives (via Harriet’s bike) at a pool hall with a 
sign that reads, “21 Billiards: Rack ‘Em Up.” She enters 
and realizes she is the only woman in the rough place. 

Mike and Bobby drop by the Hayward’s; soon, Steadman 
and Cooper (who are staked out at “Hemingway’s” next to 
the Roadhouse) receive word from Doc Hayward that Donna 
is missing. 

At “21 Billiards,” Donnais told by Shorty, “the Neander- 
thal-looking pool hall owner,” that Joey will meet Donna at 
the Roadhouse, so she leaves. 

The Roadhouse scene is almost identical to TP, includ- 
ing “a girl singer in black leather...up on stage...singing a 
song called The Nightingale.” Ed and Norma are there; a 
fight breaks out with Mike and Bobby; and Donna is 
whisked away by Joey. 


Act 6 

Act Six begins with a brief Cooper /Steadman conversa- 
tion, then moves to James and Donna’s dramatic dialogue. 
The TP broadcast adds nothing important, but several 
pieces of dialogue are omitted, primarily by James: 

I still can’t believe it. I don’t know if I'll ever 
believe it. I'll never see [Laura] again....She snuck 
out. We went riding. Out here. | have to explain 
this to vou. We had a fight. She told me some 
things. About her, about herself....[Things she let 
herself get pulled into.]...She told me these things, 
then she said she wanted me to be a part of it, she 
wanted to be with me but she couldn't help 
herself....She wanted me to get high with her last 
night. She was different, she was on 
something....Mike and Bobby. Those bastards! 
They were involved with this, | don’t know how 
exactly—but she said you weren't in on any of it....1 
got really mad at her last night, she was screaming 
stuff at me, crazy stuff, people she was seeing, 
people she met through Mike and Bobby, people 
she started seeing again....She was hysterical....It 
was after midnight, we started driving down the 
hill....l was trying to hold onto her, it was like she 
wanted to jump off right onto the highway....When 
Bobby finds out about me and Laura—. 

The introduction of Mike and Bobby into the discussion 
gives greater power to a later scene in which James is led 
into the jail cell across from the other two. It’s unfortunate 
these lines were deleted; they also reveal greater depth to 
Laura’s relationship with Bobby. 

Jamesand Donna head for home butare intercepted by 
Cooper and Steadman. On the way to the sheriffs station, 
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some television news reporters try to get some information, 
but Steadman has no comment. Steadman offers James a 
phone call, but he says, “My mom’s out of town.” He's led 
back to his cell by Andy. The subsequent “howling” scene 
is not in the script. Neither is the donut layout on the 
conference room table. Instead, Cooper and Steadman 
discuss the day's events by—no kidding—the water cooler. 

Cooper leaves, and Steadman heads over to 
Giovanna’s—ostensibly to check on a possible prowler. He 
gets there and discovers her call was a deliberate false 
alarm by Jo to get him to drop by. She says, “I felt so sad. 
So alone....1 used to think it was so peaceful here. 
Everything's changed. Do you feel it? Can anything ever be 
the same again?” Only Steadman’s dialogue (“It must’ve 
happened about this time. Twenty-four hours ago....”) is 
kept for TP. 

Northwest Passage ends with a series of shots of the 
town: the sawmill dock where Laura’s body is found; the 
gazebo; the business district; Ed’s gas station; the Road- 
house; the traffic light; the Double “R” Diner; and an empty 
Highway 21. The final scene occurs in the woods, where a 
gloved hand digs up Laura’s necklace that James and 
Donna buried. Sarah Palmer does not appear in the script’s 
final sequence. Remember that, while Jacoby is later 
revealed to have taken the necklace, he is not even in this 
version of the script! Clearly Lynch and Frost wanted to 
have a dramatic cliffhanger for NP; but only later, after 
significant revisions to both script and story, did they assign 
an identity to the mysterious gloved hand that pulled 
Laura’s necklace from the earth. 

How much of the scripted scenes were cut at the filming 


Northwest Passage | Twin Peaks 


Names 


Josie Packard 


Sherif Dan Steadman | Sherif Har S Twuman 
[Deputy Bernie Hit Depuy Hawi | 
[Sharon Pulaski | Ronnete Puasiy 


Giovanna (“Jo”) 
Pasqualini Packard 


Here are a few of the key differences between 
Northwest Passage and Twin Peaks. Fs 


stage and how many at the editing stage? In many in- 
stances, it’s difficult to tell. It appears that all of the TV 
reporter scenes were never filmed. Likewise, the 21 Billiard 
scenes were probably deleted in a later script. Some of the 
additional dialogue seems to have been filmed, however, 
and deleted by careful editing. We believe that some of the 
dialogue from the town meeting was shot. We're also fairly 
certain that some, if not most, of the additional dialogue 
between Donna and James in Act Six was filmed. The end 
credits also provide a clue to at least one other scene. 
Father Clarence Hutchinson is listed, although he does not 
appear in the pilot. He does appear in the script, however, 
just briefly in the second act. He is comforting Sarah after 
Steadman questions her about Laura’s whereabouts the 
previous night. 


Twin Peaks Episode #1001 

Screenplay by Mark Frost and David Lynch 

First Draft, July 12, 1989; later revisions August 10 & 18, 
1989 

Directed by Duwayne Dunham 


Act 1 

The script opens with Cooper’s monologue in which he 
wonders about mysteries surrounding Marilyn Monroe and 
JFK. Truman (who is “Truman” in this script, not 
“Steadman’) is shown at his “rustic log house” feeding the 
chickens in the chicken coop. Andy and Lucy are making 
a donut run at “Wagon Wheel Do-nuts,” where banners 
read “Go ahead; make my donut” and “Square deals on 
round donuts.” Truman drives by and sees Andy “carrying 
a stack of donut boxes up to his neck.” 

Later, Cooper has a conversation with Audrey over 
breakfast. At one point, Audrey says, “My father was crazy 
about Laura. He bought her a pony when she was nine, but 
he let her father say it was from him. Its name was Troy.” 
This background information was later used in Jennifer 
Lynch’s Secret Diary of Laura Palmer, although Troy was a 
gift for Laura’s twelfth birthday, not ninth. 

Following the scene where Shelly stuffs Leo’s clothes in 
the washer (after hiding the bloodstained blue shirt), Norma 
drops by to drive Shelly to work. Norma mentions that last 
night at the Roadhouse, there wasa big fight. “Bobby Briggs 
hit Ed Hurley with some brass knuckles.” The irony of the 
situation is clear. Norma and Shelly “look at each other, 
each knowing the other’s secret but not saying so.” 

Cooper’s interrogation of James contains several bits of 
dialogue that were cut from the aired version, none of any 
major importance. Cooper does ask James if Laura got her 
drugs from Bobby. James answered, “I really don’t know 
where she got ‘em, she never talked about it. She didn’t like 
that part of herself.”* 


Act 2 

The scripted version of Act Two is substantially differ- 
ent from the televised version. In Donna's heart-to-heart 
conversation with her mother, she reveals that she and 


‘There has been some debate about the scene where James 
remembers February 5 (but refuses to tell Cooper what 
happened). During the close-up of Laura’s breaking her 
heart necklace and telling James, “My heart belongs to 
you,” some viewers claim to see a vague image of Leland’s 
face—possibly screaming—in the upper left of the screen. 
The script offers no clue to this interpretation. 


Laura made a pact to get away from Mike and Bobby. *! 
think Bobby’s dangerous, I think he’s capable of almost 
anything.” This dialogue reinforces the threatening charac- 
ter of Bobby (as revealed in James’ dialogue the night 
before). As the series progressed, of course, Bobby's 
menacing nature was tempered, and he became more of a 
misguided youth than a hoodlum. 

The next scene shows Leland in his office at the Great 
Northern Hotel making funeral arrangements. He becomes 
frustrated while talking on the phone, then “gets up, 
crosses to a cabinet stereo, turns on the sound of a modern 


jazz quartet record, 9/4 time, about as loud as it can go.” 


Benjamin Horne catches the whole affair and goes to 
Leland’s secretary, telling her to “take him to the lounge and 
call Dr. Jacoby.” She leads Leland away, and Ben finishes 
the conversation on the phone with the funeral director (we 
assume), warning “Mr. Formaldehyde” not to take advan- 
tage of the tragedy. This scene presents the first evidence 
of Leland’s mental imbalance—something that does not 
occur until late in the second episode of the series. 

Jerry Horne soon arrives fresh from his trip to Paris. 
Jerry appears in the Great Northern hotel office just as Ben 
finishes the phone call. Looking at Leland, he asks, “What’s 
the matter with Leland? Looks like somebody shot his dog.” 
He unpacks the baguette sandwich and gives it to Ben, who 
immediately tells Jerry that “Leland’s daughter was mur- 
dered. And the Norwegians left.”. None of Ben and Jerry's 
additional televised dialogue (delivered in Episode 1002 
through mouths fully stuffed with baguette) is present in 
the script. (This entire scene was substantially altered 
when moved to the beginning of following episode.) 

Late into Act Two Cooper separately interrogates both 
Mike and Bobby. In the script, Cooper questions Mike 
about why he was screaming at Donna at the Roadhouse 
the previous night. “That's between her and me.” And why 
were Mike and Bobby looking for James? “He was fooling 
around with Laura, next thing we know she’s dead and he's 
out fooling around with Donna.” Cooper then questions 
Bobby. For the televised version, Mike and Bobby are 
interrogated together, with the dialogue adapted from the 
script’s Cooper/Bobby scene to fit the addition of Mike. 
Act 3 

The scripted version of Act Three begins with Pete and 
Josie in the kitchen before Cooper and Truman’s arrival. 
Josie’s little dog “Koro” is also present. When Cooper 
arrives, he is intrigued by the dog. “Koro. Koro. That means 
something.” Josie responds, “Chinese, I am not sure 
exactly. My late husband Andrew named him. ‘Big, 
steaming engine’ perhaps?” 

Cooper asks Josie about her relationship with Laura. 
She responds, “Yes, you see my late husband Andrew...1 
first learned English from him, when we met in Hong Kong 
but I have learned after his death that he spoke only in what 
you would call ‘western clichés’.”. And Josie “was appar- 
ently not even saying the clichés correctly.” That’s why she 
hired Laura. In the scripts of both the pilot and this first 
episode, Josie manages to mention Andrew constantly—a 
repetition that seems suspicious. Clearly, the “mystery” of 
Andrew Packard had more importance in these early ver- 
sions of TP. Unfortunately, most of the references to 
Andrew were deleted, perhaps in favor of delaying the 
Andrew subplot until later. After Pete warns Cooper and 
Truman not to drink the coffee because of a fish in the 
percolator, Cooper asks the sheriff if there was an inquest 
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into Andrew’s death. “Yeah. He took his 36-footer out on 
Black Lake. He'd just put in acustomized high performance 
engine, there was an explosion on board. We found pieces 
of the boat but nothing of Andrew. It was ruled accidental.” 
Cooper finds it interesting that the body was never found. 

Following a motel room scene with Ben and Catherine 
planning to burn down the mill, the script contains a scene 
with Dr. Jacoby, Cooper, and Truman. Jacoby tells them 
about his work with Johnny Horne and how Laura worked 
with Johnny every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday after 
school. “Laura was Johnny’s favorite. He knew which day 
it was, too, he’d stand just like that, waiting for her.” On the 
Wednesday before her death, she read him a story— 
Sleeping Beauty. 

Act Three ends with Donna’s visit to Sarah. As in the 
televised version, Sarah sees Laura in Donna’s place, then 
hasa frightening vision of Bob. But the script does not show 
Bob crouching at the end of Laura’s bed. Instead, as Sarah 
is “looking down a long [hospital] corridor, a frightening 
looking man we haven't seen before comes racing towards 
us at full speed. We hear a monstrous sound. Just as he’s 
about to reach us we cut to Sarah,” who is screaming. In 
WIP 7, Frank Silva talked about Lynch’s shooting a scene 
very similar to this (page 10). 


Act 4 

Act Four is much the same as the televised version, with 
three exceptions. Cooper talks briefly with Norma shortly 
after meeting her and savoring the Double “R” Diner’s 
cherry pie. In the script, we learn that her husband’s name 
is “O. Henry Jennings”! (O. Henry, of course, is the author 
famous for writing stories with twist endings.) Norma 
reveals more about her family: “I also have a cousin named 
Sue whorunsa beauty shop in downtown Butte, Montana.” 
Finally, Cooper says, “Where’s my paper and pen, I've got to 
write a poem about this pie.” 

After Leo attacks Shelly with a bar of soap for losing his 
“favorite blue shirt,” the script cuts to a scene of Audrey 
spying on Benjamin and Jerry. Ben is worried about their 


“tottering empire,” but all Jerry can think about is heading 
up to One-Eyed Jack’s to see the “new bombshell...straight 
from the perfume counter.” Ben is persuaded to go along— 
after dinner. “Gotta spend some quality time with the 
squaw.” The scene ends with “Audrey watchling]| them go, 
thinking.” We like this early suspicion on Audrey’s part 
about her father’s connection to One-Eyed Jack’s, even if 
she doesn’t suspect the entire story. 

The script ends with Dr. Jacoby’s listening to a tape 
Laura made for him—a tape that is completely different 
from what was filmed: 

Hey, what’s up, doc? Ha-ha...it’s Thursday 
afternoon about four o’clock and I’m so bored I’m 
making you this tape on the pretty little tape 
recorder you gave me...and as you probably al- 
ready noticed, I’m gonna mail it to you in the ugly 
little plain envelope you gave me...for, what was the 
word you used? “confidentiality’s sake”...this is 
kind of fun...first, you're always bugging me to tell 
you what me dreams are—let me tell you about this 
one | had last night; it was a doozy....I was in this 
strange room and there was this little man and this 
other older man I'd never seen before either, but 
they both seemed to know me...there was 
music...and I was telling all my secrets to the older 
man....[Ellipses in the original] 

So ends the scripted version of TP Episode 1001. It’s 
interesting to note that this version does not end with 
Jacoby’s pulling Laura’s necklace from its hiding place in 
the coconut. Clearly, Lynch and Frost had yet to fully 
develop Jacoby’s role in the storyline. In many respects 
Jacoby seems like a last-minute addition to further compli- 
cate the plot. Indeed, the original pilot makes no mention 
of Jacoby, and here the closing revelation is simply that 
Jacoby was treating Laura. Although late re-writes to the 
scripts “spiced-up” Jacoby’s role and added weight to the 
role, Jacoby faded into the background to become just 
another supporting character. 


Twin Peaks Episode #1002 
Screenplay by Mark Frost and David Lynch 


First Draft, August 2, 1989; later revisions August 10 & 11, 1989 


Directed by David Lynch 


Comparing the scripted and televised versions of this episode is somewhat tricky. Like the final episode of the series, 


major changes were made from the original script. Complicating the matter is the format of this episode, which deviates 
from the Twin Peaks norm of beginning and ending the same day. Act One of this episode begins on Saturday evening, 
picking up where Episode 1001 left off. Act Two then moves to the following day (Sunday), and the show ends with Cooper's 
dream on Sunday night 

The televised version switches several scenes from Sunday night to Saturday night, and vice versa, making a 
comparison even more complex. As such, we will adopt the format we used to analyze the final episode of the series in WIP 
9 and look at the script act by act. 


Act 1: Saturday Night 


Televised Version 

¢ Jerry returns from Paris during Horne’s dinner 

¢ James visits Donna at her home 

¢ Ben and Jerry visit One-Eyed Jack’s; Ben wins the coin flip 
¢ Hawk calls Cooper with news about Ronette and the One- 
Armed Man 

¢ Mike and Bobby meet Leo in woods for drug deal 


Scripted Version 

¢ Jerry visits with the Horne family 

¢ Ben and Jerry visit One-Eyed Jack’s 

¢ Dr. Jacoby hides Laura’s final tape in a coconut 

¢ James visits Donna at her home 

* Cooper calls Hawk, who has news about Ronette and the 
One-Armed Man 

* Pete gives Josie the safe key; she makes a clay impression 
¢ Leland “dances” with picture of Laura ‘ 
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The televised version of this episode begins with the 
scene cut from the previous episode: Jerry returns from 
Paris (which was discussed earlier). The scripted version of 
the episode begins in the residence wing of the Great 
Northern. The family is gathered around the dinner table, 
but Audrey, Sylvia, and Johnny are mostly just staring at 
their food. Ben finishes his steak and excuses himself so 
that he and Jerry can have a meeting. Jerry dances around 
the table, addressing each family member with a silly 
rhyme, and concludes by saving, “And here goes Jerry with 
Brother Horne, long-gone like turkeys through the corn”! 
(Recall what Laura tells James early in Fire Walk With Me: 
“I'm gone...long gone like a turkey through the corn.”) Ben 
and Jerry head up to One-Eyed Jack’s in a scene almost 
identical to the version that aired. We do learn that the girls 
of One-Eyed Jack’s are known as “The 52 Pick-Ups.” 

The after-dinner scene with James and Donna also 
remains essentially unchanged—a few lines of inconse- 
quential dialogue were cut. (Donna: “I can’t stop thinking 
about you....” James: “I've thought about you all day....”) 
Later, Cooper returns to his room and notices the red 
message light blinking on his phone. He calls the operator 
and is told that Deputy Hawk called. Cooper then calls 
Hawk (unlike in the televised version, where Hawk calls 
Cooper) Hawk is at Calhoun Hospital on a pay phone. From 
there, the conversation is virtually the same in both ver- 
sions. Cooper hangs up and picks up the note Audrey slid 
under his door. The note reads, “Have you looked into One- 
Eyed Jack’s?” (In the show it simply reads, “Jack with one 
eye.”) 


At this point the script begins to differ dramatically 
from what was televised. The script cuts to Catherine and 
Pete preparing for bed. The aired version keeps much of 
this scene but moves it to the third act, which means the 
scene took place on Sunday night, not Saturday night, as 
in the script. (In the televised version, Catherine asks Pete, 
“What did that FBI man want up here today?” Because 
Cooper and Truman visited Josie on Saturday, the dialogue 
doesn’t make sense within the continuity of the show.) 

The script also contains dialogue in which Catherine 
expresses interest in whether Cooper asked about her 
brother, Andrew. Pete says that he heard the accident 
mentioned: “You know, the usual, how no one found his 
body. Mostly they talked about Laura.” Again, Andrew is 
a much more dominant figure in the scripts, but virtually 
absent from the earlier episodes of TP. Perhaps Frost and 
Lynch deleted the explicit references to the missing body, 
realizing that these might telegraph Andrew's possible 
surprise reappearance later in the series. (These constant 
references do suggest that, early on, there were plans to 
bring him back eventually.) 

In the script, Pete sneaks the safe key to Josie but 
warns her not to use it until tomorrow, saying that he'll find 
away to get Catherine out of the house. Josie takes the key 
and pushes it into some hard clay inside a small box, 
making an impression of the key. 

At the Palmer home, Leland dances with Laura's pho- 
tograph in the living room. The televised version moves this 
scene to Act Three and replaces it with Mike and Bobby’s 
meeting with Leo—a scene originally scripted for Act Three. 


Act 2: Sunday Afternoon 


Televised Version 

¢ Ed accidentally steps on Nadine’s drape runner 

* Cooper and co. prepare rock-throwing demonstration 

¢ Shelly watches /nvitation to Love clip 

¢ Bobby visits Shelly 

¢ Ed drops by Double “R” Diner, talks to Norma 

+ Cooper demonstrates intuitive, deductive mind-body tech- 
nique by throwing rocks 


Act Two begins with Cooper’s rock-throwing demon- 
stration. The televised version is basically the same, with a 
few cuts made in the dialogue, probably to save time. For 
example, in the script, Cooper makes a note into his 
recorder: “Diane, 8:17, quick note: definition of a Chinese 
word, ‘Koro,’ that’s the name of Mrs. Josie Packard’s dog, 
mixed breed. I believe the word is Mandarin, I’m sure | 
know what it means but | can’t lay my hands on it.” 

As Cooper begins his lecture, backed by a large map of 
Tibet on the blackboard, a few tidbits of information about 
the country and the Dalai Lama appear in the script that 
were cut from the television version. 

The televised version of this scene contains a slight 
continuity error that indicates scripted material was filmed 
but later edited out. Cooper discusses the meaning of the 
“J” referred to in Laura’s diary. After talking about Tibet, 
Cooper turns the blackboard over and has three letters 
written on it: “J,” “R,” and “T.” He says, “You'll recall that 
on the day of her death Laura Palmer wrote in her diary the 
following entry, ‘Nervous about meeting “J” tonight.” We 
cut to a scene of Truman and Hawk, then back to Cooper: 


| 


Scripted Version 

* Cooper and co. set up rock-throwing demonstration; 
Cooper proceeds 

¢ Norma calls Shelly, who is “not feeling well” 

* Shelly watches Invitation to Love 

¢ Ed accidentally steps on Nadine’s drape runner while 
she’s watching Invitation to Love 

¢ Bobby visits Shelly 

+» Josie finds two sets of Packard Sawmill ledgers 

« Josie sees, listens to Catherine calling Ben 


“Today, we're going to concentrate on the ‘J’s.” He circles 
the letter “J” on the board—but the “R” and “T” are already 
circled! 

That’s because of the missing dialogue. After mention- 
ing the quote from Laura’s diary, Cooper adds, “Remember 
also that under the nail on the ring finger of Laura’s left 
hand we discovered the letter ‘R.’ In addition, under the nail 
on the ring finger of the left hand of Theresa Banks, ‘the girl 
who was murdered last year, we discovered the letter T.” 
Clearly, Cooper is circling each letter as he says them. 
Cutting this dialogue results in unexplained rings on the 
chalkboard! 

The rest of the scene is virtually the same, except that 
in the script Joey Paulson is listed on the board, and some 
of Lucy’s dialogue about One-Eyed Jack’s (“Maybe the 
person could be in the place”) is absent. 


‘Here is another spelling variant. In the pilot, Cooper 
mentions “Teresa” Banks during his talk at the town hall. 
In Episode 1002, it becomes “Theresa.” In FWWM, it 
returns to “Teresa.” 
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Following Cooper's breaking the “Leo Johnson” bottle, 
the script cuts to Leo’s house. Shelly ts sweeping pieces of 
broken dishes from the floor. We can see the bruise on her 
cheek. The phone rings: it’s Norma calling from the Double 
“R” Diner. Shelly tells her that she can’t come to work 
today—maybe she has the flu. “Didn't you have the flu last 
week?” asks Norma. Shelly answers, “Norma, I'm okay...1 
just...can’t come in today....Heidi should be able to work my 
shift.”. Norma hangs up and turns to a small television 
behind the counter. Invitation to Love is beginning. 

Meanwhile, Shelly is watching the same show at home. 
We wonder: why is a soap opera being televised on Sunday 
morning? In our W/P6 article covering Invitation to Love, we 
guessed that this first appearance of the show was only a 
commercial, or that perhaps Shelly was watching a tape of 
the show. These theories are impossible to apply to the 
script. Somehow, in the town of Twin Peaks, a daytime soap 
airs on Sunday. 

The script contains some fascinating scenes from an 
ITL episode that never aired on Twin Peaks: ITL’s opening 
sequence shows a sign strung between two Ponderosa 
Pines that reads, “The Pines.” A smaller sign reads, “South 
Gate,” and heavy iron gates swing open. 

The scene dissolves to a “fake-classy elegant generic 
living room-dining room.” Emerald (*a beautiful, naughty 
looking redhead”) bursts into the room, followed by Chet (“a 
nice-good looking-but-ineffectual young man’). They are 


arguing. Chet is upset that Emerald fought with Melanie 
(not “Jade”)—Emerald’s sister, Chet’s wife. Emerald’s fa- 
ther Jared is in the hospital, but she thinks his illness is an 
act. “We'll see who's hurt,” Emerald warns. “Chet, you're 
a fool...And Melanie's a fool. And Jared's the biggest fool of 
all.” Suddenly, from offscreen: “So what does that make 
me?” It’s Montana (“a big insolent tough guy in T-shirt and 
leather jacket, a cigarette hanging off his lip”). Emerald: “I 
knew you'd be back.” Then, according to the script: “Music 
swells. Chet sweats. Montana scowls. Emerald sneers. 
The set fades to black.” 

The script cuts to the Hurley house, where Nadine is 
also watching /nvitation to Love while working on her rowing 
machine. Ed enters and steps on her drape runners. She 
becomes angry and bends the metal oars back. On ITL, 
Jared reaches for a gun, his hand hovering above it. 

Bobby then drops by Shelly's house in a scene virtually 
the same as the televised version. Meanwhile Josie watches 
as Pete and Catherine drive off from their home. She takes 
this opportunity to unlock the safe, where she discovers two 
sets of ledger books, one set for 1989 and another for 1990. 
She hears Catherine returning to retrieve something and 
hides in the closet. Catherine takes something out of her 
desk and then calls Ben: “Where the hell were you last 
night? | thought we had a date.” Josie overhears the 
conversation and “ponders this information.” 


Act 3: Sunday Afternoon/Evening 


Televised Version 

¢ Haywards at Double *R” Diner; Audrey’s dance 

¢ Albert and co. meet Lucy and Truman 

Evening: 

¢ Ed returns home to jubilant Nadine 

+ Pete gives Josie the safe key; she finds two different ledgers 
¢ Leland “dances” with picture of Laura 


As Donna and her parents leave church, Donna sees 
Audrey leaning against a railing outside. They greet, and 
Dr. Hayward invites Audrey to join the family for their 
weekly trip to get a “Softie Freeze.” Audrey tells Donna that 
she wanted to come to church because of Laura. “There 
were things about her I didn’t like, but she helped take care 
of my brother. And guess] sort of loved her for that. That's 
why I’m here....1 knew how close vou were to her. | wanted 
to tell you how sorry | am.” Donna invites Audrey again to 
join the family for a “Softie Freeze,” and Audrey agrees. It’s 
clear from the script that a friendship is beginning between 
the two girls. 

Albert arrives at the police station—a scene that is 
essentially the same in both versions. At the Double “R” 
Diner, Ed visits Norma. Because anumber of customers are 
scattered about the two can only have minimal interaction. 
Ed says it’s been a hard day. Norma concurs; she’s worked 
a double shift because Shelly couldn’t make it in. She also 
mentions that she has a meeting with Hank’s parole officer 
in the morning; his hearing ison Tuesday. Next, Ed returns 
home to Nadine, who excitedly demonstrates her com- 
pletely silent drape runners. (The televised version moves 
Ed and Norma’s scene to earlier in the day, soon after Ed has 


Scripted Version 

¢ Donna and Audrey talk outside church following the 
service 

¢ Albert and co. meet Lucy and Truman 

Evening: 

¢ Ed drops by Double “R” Diner, talks to Norma 

« Ed returns home to jubilant Nadine 

¢ Truman drops Cooper off at Great Northern 

* Cooper talks with Ben and Jerry at Great Northern bar 
* Mike and Bobby meet Leo in woods for drug deal 


Nadine is angry at him.) 

The script contains a scene that was entirely cut from 
the episode. Truman and Cooper engage in some inconse- 
quential small-talk as the sheriff drops him off at the Great 
Northern. Cooper enters the hotel bar, where Ben and 
Jerry are tossing cashews into the air and catching them in 
their mouths. Introductions are exchanged (Cooper asks, 
“Is that Jerry with a ‘J?”). Cooper mentions that he’s 
already met Audrey, “a charming and attractive girl. You 
must be very proud.” Ben is surprised at this description 
of Audrey but tells Cooper to sleep well. ‘I will,” he 
responds. “The bed is almost exactly the right degree of 
firmness.” 

Act Three ends with Mike and Bobby’s meeting with Leo 
in the woods, which was moved to Act One (and thus back 
one night, to Saturday) when televised. Other than that, 
the scene is very similar—with one important exception: 
Leo’s mysterious companion is not referred to at all in the 
script. One of the most-asked questions about Twin 
Peaks—Who was with Leo in the woods?—is not answered! 
Our guess is that Lynch or Frost added this mysterious 
figure on the spur of the moment for dramatic effect and 
probably had no idea themselves who he was. 


stepped on the runners. He and Norma talk about how 
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Act 4: Sunday Night 
This act contains Cooper’s bizarre “dream sequence.” The script follows almost exactly the final nineteen minutes of 
the so-called “European ending” produced for the videotape of the pilot (originally sold in Europe but now, of course, 
available in the United States). Because all the scenes from the televised version appear in the script, listing the versions 
separately is unnecessary. Instead, we've listed a scene-by-scene breakdown from the script. We've also numbered each 


scene for later discussion. 


1. Cooper makes recording for Diane before going to bed 
2. Leland tells Sarah that Madelaine is coming for the 
funeral service 

3. Cooper’s dream (from here through Scene 11): 

4. Sarah remembers seeing Laura’s killer 

5. Leland calls Lucy, who relays message to Truman 

6. From the hospital, One-Armed Man calls Cooper 

7. Lucy calls Cooper with Leland’s message 

8. Cooper, Truman, and Andy confront One-Armed Man at 


Scenes 1-3 and 12 do not appear in the European 
version. The only scenes the televised version did use were 
4, parts of 8 and 9, all of 11 (minus the “twenty-five years 
later” designation), and 12. 

The first scene in the script has Cooper recording one 
final message for Diane before going to bed: “Diane, 1:18 
a.m. Long day, turning in....Run a check for me on a Jerry 
Horne, Twin Peaks businessman, Jerry with a j....Nothing 
specific. Call it an instinct. Check that; intuition. An 
instinct is when you get hungry.” He also requests checks 
on Dr. Jacoby and Leo, then says, “The air here is as fresh 
and crisp as a cracker; you don’t sleep, you slumber. Good 
night, Diane.” 

Leland is shown talking on the phone to Madelaine. 
We only see Leland’s half of the conversation. (Cooper made 
his recording at 1:18 a.m.; why does Leland—or Maddy— 
call so late?) After hanging up, Leland tells Sarah that 
Madelaine (“Donald’s girl”) will be driving in for Laura’s 
funeral. 

According to the script all the remaining scenesare part 
of Cooper’s dream, including Sarah's vision. (However, her 
“vision” of the gloved hand retrieving the necklace is not 
here." Remember that this shot does not appear in the 
European version.) We do see her remembering the events 
of the day, including her discovery that, yes, she did indeed 
see Killer Bob at the foot of Laura’s bed that morning. Of 
course the European version takes some liberties with 
Sarah’s memory, as was best pointed out by Tim Lucas in 
Video Watchdog 2: 

Sarah remembers that, as she looked into 

Laura’s room, her eyes detected (without quite 

registering) a hairy, wild-looking stranger crouch- 

ing in the darkness at the foot of Laura’s bed. The 

killer. (Ifone looks back at Sarah's original glimpse 

into Laura’s room—8m into the tape—there is 
darkness at the foot of the bed, but no human face. 

Therefore, the movie cheats a bit.) 

The scripted version of Cooper’s dream is exactly the 
same as the European ending. After the dream scenes, 
Cooper wakes up, calls Truman, and tells him he knows 


This name also underwent a fair amount of different 
spellings; later scripts and the Star Pics collector cards 
spelled it Madeleine; the Secret Diary book spelled it 
Madeline. 

°Also not mentioned in the script is Bob’s appearance in the 
mirror behind Sarah as she sits up. Of course, Frank Silva 
has explained how this was a “lucky accident.” (See WIP7.) 


hospital 

9. Cooper, Truman, and One-Armed Man confront Bob in 
basement 

10. One-Armed Man shoot and kills Bob, then dies himself 
11. Twenty-five years later: Cooper, Litth Man From 
Another Place, and “Laura” (simply called “Woman’) meetin 
the Red Room 

12. Cooper wakes up, calls Truman, says he knows who 
killed Laura 


who killed Laura Palmer. The script ends at this point. The 
final line of the televised version—*“No, it can wait ull 
morning”—is not in the script. 

The televised version eliminates most of the script, and 
integrates scenes 8 and 9 into the early part of Cooper’s 
dream: dialogue from the One-Armed Man (“Through the 
darkness of futures past,” etc.) and killer Bob (“You may 
think I've gone insane. But | promise I will kill again!”). The 
Red Room scene is virtually intact, although, as mentioned, 
the “Twenty-five years later” shot is gone. Also missing is a 
brief scene (detailed in the script) where the Little Man and 
the “Woman” hold hands briefly. The shot of Laura (i.e., the 
Woman) touching her nose is not scripted. The aired 
version ends with Cooper's call to Truman. 

(NEXT ISSUE: We continue with more “Unseen Twin Peaks, ” 
including the second season premiere directed by David 
Lynch!) AA 


Is this Madelaine, Madeleine, or Madeline Ferguson? 
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7 Letters 


Dear Wrapped in Plastic, 

lam a Post Graduate student at the Robert Gordon University 
in Aberdeen, Scotland. My Masters Degree is associated with film 
and cult TV programme fanzines and magazines, and my research 
examines their possible use in Higher Education film/media 
courses. | am creatinga directory of educationally-rated minority- 
interest film magazines/fanzines that will be distributed to librar- 
ies and media centres throughout Europe and the USA. Regret- 
fully, this will not be possible on a large scale due to financial 
restrictions unless those who produce their own fanzines send me 
sample copies to examine and include in the directory. | am not 
in a position to pay for this service, although I can assure that 
publications received will definitely be included in the directory 
and brought to the attention of thousands of prospectively inter 
ested film students. 

If anyone requires more information, or wishes to give me 
advice (it will be gratefully received), do not hesitate to contact me. 
Tony Jones 
Hilton Place 
Aberdeen 
ABS 1FP 
United Kingdom 


We wish you success, Tony, and encourage everyone to send copies 
of their zines. 


Dear friends, 

1) Does anyone know what Eckhart’s assistant says to him in 
Afrikaans? I’m sure it’s not vital to the show’s plot, but it would be 
interesting to find out. 

2) After Major Briggs is drugged and questioned by Windom 
Earle, he lapses into some nonsense syllables that sound like they 
may be backwards speech. A very rough phonetic transcription is 
“Cat ma mgui neo nee moc.” The last two might be backwards for 
“come in,” which would make sense since Briggs is describing the 
opening of the gate to the Lodge. Backwards speech would also be 
appropriate if Briggs had visited the Lodge or communicated with 
its inhabitants, as he said he did in dreams. Does anyone else have 
any thoughts or clarifications on this? 

3) Here’s a piece of trivia for your readers to fool around with: 
in British legend, to see one’s doppelganger, or double, warns of the 
witness’s impending death within a year, according to the book 
Mysterious Britain by Janet and Colin Bord. 

4) I must disagree with those who claim Cooper's trip to the 
Black Lodge was a failure due to his “imperfect courage.” Cooper’s 
assent to Earle’s request for his soul was indicative not of coward- 
ice, but of Cooper's selfless love for Annie. Listen to the determi 
nation in his voice as he utters the words, “I will.” The words are 
pronounced as the culmination of a profound decision on Coop's 
part to lay down his life for Annie. On the point of whether this 
decision resulted in Coop’s being held in the Lodge, possessed by 
Bob, or whatever, | must confess myself as perplexed as nearly 
everyone else. But whatever Cooper’s state at the end of the series, 
it was not arrived at through lack of courage on his part. 

5) | have to tell you guys that I found your review of The X-Files 
extremely unfair. | find the show to be an interesting and 
refreshing change of pace from the usual drek on network televi- 
sion, although certainly not of the quality of Twin Peaks. And while 
it'll never replace TP, we have to be thankful for what we get. What 
particularly irks me is that it seems one of the reviewer's biggest 
gripes is the fact that many X-Files episodes deal with extraterres- 
trials. Now, I’m not saying I'm a believer in UFOs (personally, I’m 
undecided on the matter) or that anyone else has to, but I think a 
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person who can suspend disbelief long enough to enjoy stories 
about possession by evil spirits, otherworldly “lodges,” little men, 
giants, and, yes, even the existence of alien communication in Twin 
Peaks could look past his prejudices long enough to accept, for an 
hour, the possibility of alien life forms. Get over the fact that X-Files 
pushes for acceptance of UFO stories occasionally (just as | force 
myself to overlook the rampant liberalism that infests Picket 
Fences} and just enjoy it for the often enjoyable work of fiction that 
it is! 

Michael Lysek II 

Allentown, PA 


According to the original script, Michael, here is what Briggs says 
backward: “Taht mug uoy ekil signimoc kcab nielyts... Taht mug uoy 
ekil....” If we read each word backward, but in the same order, we 
get: That gum you like is coming back in style! 

As for the extraterrestrial angle on X-Files, we’ve read enough 
science fiction and comic books not to worry about ET stories per se, 
and 2001: A Space Odyssey remains in our top two or three favorite 
films of all time. We just don't think XF pulls it off very well. 

As we alluded to in WIP 9, we’re not impressed with the 
argument that XF should be praised simply because tt is better than 
the drek that dominates network television. So what? Tales from 
the Crypt is better than Monty, but why watch either one of them? 

Of course, X-Files is better than both of the above shows. We 
like XF, and we're still watching it. We're just not sure the show 
deservesall of the fawning, overly exuberant acclaim that’s lavished 
on it. We're looking forward to writing an extensive review at the 
close of the first season. 

Before returning to Twin Peaks, here’s one more letter about X 
Files: 


Dear WIP, 

It’s odd how many programs (Northern Exposure, Picket Fenc- 
es, Wild Palms, even Angel Falls and Second Chances) have been 
complimented by critics as reminiscent of Twin Peaks. 

. With X-Files, the comparison may seem less apt: unlike 
Northern Exposure or Picket Fences, The X-Files has no mythic 
roots in an eccentric community and its people. Fox Mulder and 
Dana Scully are its only regular characters, and the two FBI agents 
never return to the locales of the mysteries. 

But the mysteries themselves.... 

So far, there have been alien abductions, a killer computer, a 
mutant who can stretch his body to stalk his victims through tiny 
air ducts, and on and on. What next—the Black Lodge? 

Now there’s an idea! If an independent sequel to Twin Peaks 
that would resolve the mysteries left at the end of the series isn’t 
feasible, perhaps a sequel could be incorporated as a two- or three 
part episode of The X-Files. One can already see some plot 
possibilities: Mulder (David Duchovny) discovering his long-lost 
brother Dennis Bryson (also Duchovny); Gordon Cole revealed as 
the secret instigator of the X-Files; even the elusive Philip Jeffries 
turning out to have met Mulder at Oxford University (or through 
the latter’s one-time Scotland Yard girlfriend) while both were in 
England. 

But there are other possible synergies to an X-Files/ Twin 
Peaks crossover project. Because XF is filmed in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, the locales around North Bend-Snoqualmie, 
Washington should be easily accessible. Mulder’s very first case 
(the first we saw, at any rate) took him to Bellefleur, Oregon, to 
investigate the baffling deaths of teenagers who had apparently 
been abducted by a UFO. He's familiar with the territory in more 
ways than one: not only the cult-like aspects of the case, but the 


high-level government secrecy bear the earmarks of the Black 
Lodge case. 

Scheduling such a project could be a problem, but since XF 
is produced on a continuous schedule, it is conceivable that—once 
a script was firmed up—scenes for a Twin Peaks sequel could be 
shot (even out of order) over a period of several months to 
accommodate the availability of various participants. 

Because so much time has been lost, and the stars are already 
four years older then when they were first cast, the fictional time 
of the sequel would have to reflect this. 

If L.A. Law can borrow characters from Civil Wars, why can’t 
Mulder and Scully show up in Twin Peaks looking for the Blue 
Rose? 

J.J. Pierce 

Bloomfield, NJ 

It’s tempting to idealize your proposal, J.J., but reality would 
probably make any such project unacceptable to most TP fans. If 
Kyle MacLachlan wouldn't be interested in appearing ina TP film, he 
certainly wouldn't be interested in a pseudo-TP television project. 
And without MacLachlan, most TP fans wouldn't consider the project 
a legitimate sequel. Finally, what would be Lynch's and Frost's 
advantage in okaying sucha project? They might as well keep the 
property their own, allowing themselves maxunum flextbility to 
return to the story at any tune in the future. 


Craig and John, 

Just read WIP 8. First let’s start with the cover. WIP cannot 
be accused of predictable “formula” when it comes to magazine 
covers. That is without a doubt the most tacky, unflattering photo 
of Frank Silva | have seen. Thanks. Your best covers to date in my 
opinion are #3, #4, and #5. Thought you'd like some feedback. Nice 
illustration of Bob on page 1, though. Another nice illustration of 
Coop, Bob, and Laura on page 3. 

“The World Spins” seems to be spinning out of control! We 
have a photo of Rod Eldard and Giancarlo Esposito and another of 
Danny Glover and Matt Dillon. Is this necessary? This space could 
be used more wisely in my opinion. You tell me in issue 48, 
“Because David Bowie was in FWWM, should we review his 
albums?” Well, at least he was in FWWM. Was Glover? Dillon? 
Eldard? Esposito? 

If you like Ryuichi Sakamoto’s arrangements (Wild Palms), 
may I recommend David Sylvian’s Secrets of the Beehive. Sakamoto 
contributes plenty to this album that | grow more in love with each 
passing year. 

Anthony Manduca 
Portland, OR 


Whew! This is the month for criticisms of WIP, but that’s okay! We 
want to know our readers likes and dislikes. We've received lots of 
positive comments on both of our photo covers (#7 and #8), Anthony, 
but we assume your “thanks” for #8 was sarcastic. Sorry you 
thought it was “tacky.” That certainly wasn't the intent, and, again, 
lots of folks loved it. Itis our goal, however, to avoid any “formula” 
for the covers. Sometimes they'll be photos; sometimes drawings. 
Sometimes they'll be full-bleed, sometunes not. Sometunes they'll be 
good, sometimes not. (Just kidding.) Differing opinions will flourish. 
Co-Editor John Thome especially likes #5 and #7. Craig Miller, who 
designs the covers, likes #7 and #9 (and—except for the “Kirby-ish” 
layout—hates #4, one of your favorites). So tt goes. 

Your “World Spins” comments bring up some points that we've 
been wanting to mention for a couple of issues now. First (and this 
may get a little complicated), WIP is set in 9-point type. For the past 
few issues, in order to squeeze everything in, we've reduced the 
letters and “World Spins” pages to 8-point type. (You hadn't noticed, 
had you? You just thought you were reading more slowly! No, 
there’re more words on those pages. Go back and check!) WIP 9 got 
so crowded that we set the entire issue tn 8-point type, making tt the 
equivalent of something like a forty-page issue. What's all this got 
to do witha photo of Giancarlo Esposito or (in #9) Robin Williams and 
Yaphet Kotto in Homicide? Simply, we did not include those items 
“instead of” something else. We kept the reduced type size so that 
we could include them. The alternative was not some unseen photos 


of Sheryl Lee and Kyle MacLachlan; the alternate was larger type 
uth no photos. Think of the photos as a free bonus 

The Saint of Fort Washington was mentioned because of 
director Tum Hunter's ties to Twin Peaks. It’s probably obvious by 
now that we're just as interested in the talent behind the camera as 
in front of it. That’s why we've kept up with Moon Over Miami and 
Route 66 and Boxing Helena. For Fort Washington, we would have 
preferred a photo of Hunter on the set with Dillon and Glover; for 
Miami, Peyton with Bill Campbell. But those were not avaiable, so 
we decided that some photo was better than none at all 

The Homicide article was a special case. We had already 
decided to do something on tt even before learning that Steve 
Gyllenhaal directed the return episode. The fact ts, we think this is 
the best dramatic senes on television since—wrell, since Twin Peaks. 
We assume that WIP’s readers are not confined to people who have 
memorized all of Dale Cooper's dialogue, but who also sunply enjoy 
great television. (We hear from a number of people who tell us they 
stopped watching network television entirely until TP came along 
and then watched only that show. Nothing else was up to TP’s 
quality.) So from tume to tune, when we get excited about something 
out there, we'll drop it in, thinking that a lot of you are enjoying the 
same thing. It doesn't mean our interest in TP ts waning (not at all!), 
only that we don’t have any other magazine to put tf tn (not yet, 
anyway!). 

Finally, remember that these “non-Twin Peaks” ttems usually 
only take up maybe one-half page out of thirty-two. Again, we could 
increase the type size to our normal 9-point and eliminate them, but 
we think most readers would prefer the occasional extra bits. Are we 
wrong? Let us know either way! 
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(Dr Jacoby), Jack Nance (Pete Martell), Piper Laurie (Catherine 
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Michael Ontkean (Shenff Truman), Lara Flynn Boyle (Donna Hayward), 
Sheryl Lee (Madeleine Ferguson), Madchen Amick (Shelly Johnson). 
Sherilyn Fenn (Audrey Horne), Frank Silva (Killer BOB), Ray Wise 
(Leland Palmer) 
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autographed cards included) 


Add $3 for shipping Send money order to 
Bruce Phillips, 46702 Camelia, Canton, MI 48187 
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Dear Wrapped in Plastic, 

A vear ago, together with three mates, | started up The Black 
Lodge at Birmingham University. The aim of this Twin Peaks 
Society was to provide a forum for the discussion of the cultural 
phenomenon of Twin Peaks and to introduce it to a wider audience, 
as wellas to provide members with access to the episodes and film. 
By the end of last summer's term we had eighty members. In 
March we staged the Peakathon—twenty seven straight hours ol 
every episode back to back. Just over fifty people came and went, 
and about thirty of those stayed for most or all of it. [t was so 
successtul that we're showing 1t this year, too. 

The Lynchathon was our other big event. On June 19 we 
showed all Lynch’s feature films back to back on the University’s 
cinema size screen. It was great to see the progression of 1deas and 
motifs in his films in such a concentrated period of ttme—thirteen 
hours. | hadn't seen Eraserhead before then, and I'm one of the 
only people | know who likes it. When you see the films together, 
vour awareness of details and of Lynch's style is heightened, and 
you see something at one end of his career that’s repeated at the 
other. The floor in Henry Spencer's apartment building 1s the same 
as in the Black Lodge. The mounds of dirt 1n Eraserhead and Tun 
Peaks are similar—and so on. 

I saw Rebel Without a Cause last might on TV. “A good SOs 
film,” | thought, “the sort of thing that influenced Messrs. Frost and 
Lynch, along with Sunset Blud., West Side Story, Laura, etc.” 

So anyway, there’s a scene where James Dean takes Natalie 
Wood back home, and before | know it, he pulls outa mirror, shows 
her her own reflection, and says something to the effect of, “Judy, 
do you want to see a monkey?” Er, hold on. Not only ts there the 
monkev tn Fire Walk With Me that savs “Judy,” but there's also the 
whole deal with Bob and mirrors. 

Well, I'm not one to offer up my interpretations to anyone else; 
you really can’t draw conclusions about things like that. Alll know 
1s that there really doesn’t have to be any reason for someone to put 
bizarre little nods and winks intoa script. Imagine you like Grease, 
for example. You write a script for a film with a fifties feel, and as 
a little in-joke for yourself and anyone careful enough to look, you 
call a sweet, innocent blonde-haired girl Sandy. Later on, in 
another script, a hospital becomes the “Calhoun Memorial Hospi 
tal,” and you puta big “T” on the back of a teenager's leather jacket. 
Easily mistaken for a non-conformist letter jacket with the initial 
of the town, it’s actually a nod to the T-birds. You see? 

I know a lot of people attribute the references to “Judy” in 
FWWM and tts shooting script to Judy Garland, and that’s cool. 
Lynch stacked Wild at Heart full of The Wizard of OZ. Itis, nodoubt, 
a favourite of his. | think that the Red Room dream sequence was 
filmed, like the rest of the Episode #1002 dream, before Wdd at 
Heart, but !'m not sure. | guess it was, as part of the hasuly thrown 
together insurance ending for the pilot. Anyway, throw out 
Leland’s second-season explanation of chewing gum. Take into 
account all | said earlier about the “in-jokes,” and read the line 
“That gum you like ts going to come back tn style” with the 
knowledge that Judy Garland’s real name is Frances Gumm. Can 
you think of anywhere better to put a line of complete obscurity 
than in a completely obscure but otherwise relevant scene? 

The ancient Greeks and Romans used to do exactly the same 
thing in their literature. In every line of Callumachus's work, and 
through all of Virgil’s Aeneid, the poetry is carefully constructed to 
refer to other great works of literature and art. The Romans called 
in “Doctrina”"—learning. It was a sign of great wisdom and 
knowledge both to put it in your work and to be able to detect it all. 
Such literature was written for the educated and enlightened 
upper-classes of the time. In the same way as it was satisfying to 
recognise these things while reading Virgil in Roman times, it's 
satisfying today to recognise things in Tun Peaks that belong to 
other great films and books. 

Rupert Howe 
England 


Thanks for the great letter, Rupert. Sorry we had to edit itdowna 
bit. Actually, the above combines two letters. Whew! But wnte us 


Lodge organization. Let us know how this year’s events turn out! 


Dear WIP. 

in the scene where Donna 1s looking through photos taken of 
her mother with Dr. Hayward and Ben, Eileen does not appear to 
be in a wheelchair. Could Ben be responsible for an incident that 
resulted in her mother’s becoming handicapped? 

On an unrelated note, when Windom Earle returns to his 
cabin with a bag of spiders to find Leo has freed Major Briggs, 
Windom's face is powder-white, and his mouth 1s toothless when 
he laughs. Why does he appear this way? 

Joseph Smoak 
Columbia, SC 


And speaking of that scene of Donna tn her attic: 


Dear WIP, 

Has anyone else noticed in the scene with Donna tn her attic, 
she’s looking at her birth certificate, and we see “in the [scratched 
out| county and state [scratched out]...,” then further down, we 
read, “Mother's maiden name: Eileen Hayward.” Hayward was her 
maiden name! Are she and Will not really husband and wife? 

Also, | might be looking into things too much, but when Briggs 
plays the videotape of the younger Windom Earle, we see some 
Bob like hair for a few seconds. 

There’s an article to be written on the music as code in each 
scene. Earlier in this episode, the dark Laura theme jumps at us, 
as we cut to Ben's office (he’s being given a physical by Will 
Hayward). The theme recurs in Donna’s attic scene and twice 
again: when Earle mentions to Leo that Shelly might be crowned 
Queen, and when Andrew mentions Eckhardt’s birthday as he 
smashes the box open. (Note that as he smashes it, there are two 
shots of a stuffed animal staring at him. Later, when Coop and 
Annie are dancing, there are two stuffed animals on the stage. How 
often does this nature imagery reappear? How much, in fact, is 
code, and how much am] looking for things that may not matter?) 


COLLECTIBLES 
FOR 
SALE! 


Videos, magazines, audio, trading cards, bumper 
stickers, comics, fan newsletters, posters, mugs, 
buttons, press kits, and more from U.S., 
Europe, and Japan. 

FOR FREE LIST, SEND A SELF-ADDRESSED, 
STAMPED ENVELOPE TO: 


BRUCE PHILLIPS 
46702 CAMELIA 
CANTON, MI 48187 
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Finally, have a close look at the wake scene for Leland in 
Episode 17. There is some sloppy editing. We see Donna getting 
food on her plate, then standing with Big Ed, then back to getting 
food. At Dougie Milford’s wedding, there are similar jumps (e.g. the 
Log Lady). But—this may be the only TV show in history where you 
finally catch yourself thinking, “Were these bad edits there on 
purpose?” In the case of Episode 17, I’m opting for poor continuity, 
but the other points may be much more important. 

Keith Scott 
Australia 


Dear Craig and John, 

I’m sending you some photos that were shot in Ireland and 
Great Britain in August 1993. One was in the heart of the 
Cannemara (the most desolated land in [reland). [t was incredible 
to see the words “Twin Peaks” there! In fact, it was the name of a 
Bed & Breakfast which has twin roofs! 


v 


Twin Peaks 


Yann LeTarnec 
France 


Thanks! Yann also included a really cool photo of him and his 
friends posing as Gordon Cole, Cooper, and Truman (or Andy?}--on 
the lifesize chessboard from the Prisoner convention in Portmenon, 
Wales—an interesting fusion of two television cult hits! Unfortu- 
nately, the photo was taken at night and came out too dark to 
reproduce! 


Dear Sirs, 

Twin Peaks is obviously dominated by Eastern thought and 
world view. I, however, being born and raised in “the West,” have 
found a little bit of good, old-fashioned, Western, Judeo-Christian 
influence in the series: 

European Pilot and Episode 13: Mike (the One-Armed Man), 
once a partner of Bob’s, after seeing “the face of God” (whose face 
might this be?), turns from his former ways and takes off his entire 
left arm. (Matthew 5:30: “And if your right hand causes you to sin, 
cut it off and throw it away; it is better that you lose one of your 
members than that your whole body go into hell.”) 

Episode 14 and FWWM: Sarah Palmer sees a pale horse 
shortly before Bob appears in the Palmer home. (Revelation 6:8: 
“And | saw...a pale horse, and its rider’s name was Death, and 
Hades followed him.”) 

Now, it gets better: is Dale Cooper a Christ figure in the world 
of Twin Peaks, or is all of the following too speculative? 

Episode 3: At Laura’s funeral, as the preacher says, “Oh, 
God,” and again when he says, “Jesus Christ our Lord,” Cooper's 
face fills up the entire screen. Also, in the cemetery at night, 
Cooper stands in front of a large cross seemingly waiting for Dr. 
Jacoby to appear. When he does show up, Jacoby openly shares 
his shortcomings with Cooper. 

Episode 6: Cooper finds Audrey in his bed, politely refuses her 
offer and proceeds to invite her to share all her troubles with him. 
When she asks him, “Do you have any secrets?” (what she means 
is “secret sins”), he replies, “No.” Who else but a Christ figure can 
respond to a situation and question like that? 

Episode 7: Cooper tells Jacques Renault that he will see him 
on the “other side.” Could he mean more than just the Canadian 
border? 


Episode 8: Audrey “prays” to Cooper to rescue her, which he 
does. Also, in the hospital, we have another example of someone, 
after being invited to, sharing their deepest thoughts and troubles 
with Cooper—Ed Hurley. 

Episode 13: During Mike Gerard's interrogation, just when he 
says, “saw the face of God,” Cooper's face fills up the screen. 

Episode 14: Just after the killer is revealed and Maddy ts 
murdered, during the closing scene in the roadhouse, while people 
(“owls” according to the Log Lady) sense an overwhelming sadness, 
the singer begs, “Love, don't go away,” and the face of Cooper, the 
personification of love, fills up the screen. 

Episode 16: As Leland lies in Cooper’s arms dying, he 
confesses his crime and begs “God” for forgiveness and mercy, 
after which Cooper, the driving force of judgment.in Twin Peaks, 
guides Leland into Heaven for a joyous reunion with his daughter. 
Notice the symbolic “baptism” of the jail's sprinkler system. This 
is a perfect picture of the Judeo-Christian God of dual infinite 
judgment and infinite mercy. 

Episode 17: Cooper does not deny Audrey’s contention that 
he is “perfect,” and Jean Renault wants Cooper “crucified.” 

Episode 25: In Windom Earle’s deck of cards {and in his game 
of chess), Cooper is the “King.” 

Episode 29: Cooper's trip to the Lodge (Black/White) can 
parallel Christ’s descent into Hell after His death and His subse 
quent resurrection and ascension into Heaven (Apostle’s Creed). 
Also in the Lodge, Cooper's giving himself up for Annie can parallel 
Christ's giving Himself up for His church (Ephesians 5:25). Inter 
estingly, Annie previously was in a convent. Cooper/Bob’s return 
ing to Twin Peaks at the end of the episode can represent a coming 
of antichrist (“antichrist=any concentration of enmity against 
God”—R.S.V.}. 

FWWM: Agent Phillip Jeffries points to Cooper and asks those 
in the room (who obviously know Cooper), “Who do you think this 
is there?” Is he referring to Cooper's secret messianic identity? 
And finally, at the end, it is Cooper who welcomes Laura into 
Heaven. 

Dan Lundgren 
Modesto, CA 


We were somewhat skeptical of your interesting thesis at first, Dan, 
but the more we review your evidence, the more we think you may 
be onto something—not as much because of any specific scene you 
listed, but from the sheer accumulation of evidence. Especially 
interesting are your observations about the editing of Cooper's close- 
ups into various scenes. And the “baptism” of Leland not only 
occurred to us as we watched that episode, but to Pat Shook, who 
makes the point in her book A Twin Peaks Interpretation. 

Still, we're not convinced entirely yet. First, there are two 
questions here that need to be considered separately: (1) Is Cooper 
a messianic/ savior figure in Twin Peaks, and if so, (2) What type of 
salvation does he represent? Because even if Cooperdoes represent 
a messianic figure, this doesn't resolve the East/ West differences. 
You allude to this potential problem early in your letter when you ask 
the identity of the god that Mike saw. It’s possible that Cooper ts 
being presented as a non-Jesus Christ messianic individual. Be- 
cause of the dominance of Eastern thought on TP, and because of 
some Eastern traditions’ attempt to separate “Jesus” from “Chnst” 
fie. Jesus was not the Christ, they claim; rather, the “Christ 
consciousness” inhabited Jesus of Nazareth for a time), questions 
could be raised as to the type of savior Cooper ts. And there ts still 
another possibility. Remember that antichnsts appear good on the 
surface but are inwardly evil; that is how they can arise from unthin 
the church (fl John 2:18-19). So: uf Cooper represents a messianic 
figure forTwin Peaks, is he a true messiah ora false one? (Eventhis 
could be approached on two levels, from within the context of the 
fictional show and from the context of real theology. Whew!) 

The Autobiography of Dale Cooper does not present him as 
sinless by any means. And as for Leland’s death scene, Cooper's 
dialogue is vague enough for almost anything to be read into tt. 
Although you saw it as “a perfect picture of the Judeo-Christian 
God,” Cooper’s dialoque about knowtng oneself and facing the light 
comes from the Tibetan Book of the Dead, according to the shooting 
script. 
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The messianic themes of Twin Peaks could have been relegated 
to a kind of invented religion, if not for the inclusion of specific 
references to actual religions, suchas the church service of Episode 
2 (and in the onginal script, the Haywards talk with Audrey at the 
church itself instead of the diner afterward; see our “Unseen Twin 
Peaks "article in this issue) and the Dalai Lama (in the same episode). 

More than likely, the writers for TP drew on a vanety of 
messianic themes for use throughout. Lynch’s FWWM definitely 
presents Cooper as a type of savior. As for what kind, and whether 
that includes the television series, too—we need to give it more 
thought! (Unraveling this complex issue ts probably too ambitious for 
a letter’s column. An entire article may not even be sufficient!) 


Dear WIP, 

I liked the attention you paid in your Frank Silva interview to 
the filming of Maddy’s death, which was probably the most 
unsettling thing I've ever seen made for TV. I plan to use this 
controversial segment in one of my comp classes for their final 
essay on the question of what (if any) influence art has on real life. 

| was disappointed, however, that your interview didn't give us 
some details of the sequences with Bob and the Black Lodge co 
horts that were trimmed from FWWM._ Silva said that “the 
convenience store...was a much larger scene. It’s something that 
I’m in a lot more than what was actually seen.” That whole 
convenience store flashback is the highlight of the movie for me, so 
naturally I'd like to know more about the elements that were filmed 
that I didn’t see. The description of this scene 1n the movie script 
grants some interesting insight, especially with its introduction of 
the One-Armed Man/ Mike. I’m curious as to why Gerard/ Mike 
would have been cut, since, as the movie now stands, he comes late 
in the story, out of nowhere, in pursuit of Bob, and yet becomes 
very important in the “give me my garmonbozia” Black Lodge 
finale. 

I have a couple of responses to the questions of Gerard Pomato 
and Yancy Berns that have come up on the letters’ pages. Gerard 
wonders who killed Jacques Renault—Leland or Bob? Bob says 
that Leland wouldn't have any knowledge of the killings he 
performed under Bob's direction until Bob left his host. Leland, 
however, remembers killing Jacques as he gives an account of the 
murder—including motivations—before the authorities in an ep 
sode. This is different from the Teresa Banks and Laura murders 
because Leland (according to the series as originally presented, 
and not in retrosight of FWWM) had no knowledge until he is dying 
after Bob has departed from him. 

Is it possible that Leland’s confession to Jacques’ murder is 
actually Bob speaking through him, trying to gain sympathy and 
a way out for his host by playing the role of the grief-stricken 
father? 

Ah—but in FWWM, as Leland is killing Laura, he says, “I 
always thought you knew it was me.” This is an apparent 
contradiction, until you take into account Greg Olson’s observa- 
tion (in his super review of the movie in Film Comment that “the 
sadistic Bob tortures Leland by flitting in and out of hts host so that 
Leland can momentarily realize the emotional pain he has just 
caused.” | think the same could be said for any physical pain he 
inflicts as Bob as well. Notice after the suffocating of Jacques that 
Leland sobs, as Bob lets him realize for a moment what he’s done, 
and then his facial expression changes into one of evil as Bob “flits” 
back in and takes control. | think this same “flitting” that Olson 
mentions is what is going on in the murders of Laura and Maddy, 
because during the possessions accompanying the girls’ murders, 
Leland personality clearly comes out for moments (hence his 
sobbing “Laura” as he dances with Maddy around the room, and 
his begging Laura not to make him kill her). It’s possible that 
during these moments Leland has knowledge of what is going on, 
only to have that knowledge taken away by Bob as the demonic 
spirit reclaims dominance over his host’s mind. 

So | believe Bob killed Jacques after all, if only because this 
gives some consistency to the problem of how much was Leland 
and how much was Bob during the murders. 

On to Yancy Berns’s question about David Bowie’s line in 
FWWM that sounds like, “Algot baby down! No, | found something!” 
FWWMis close captioned, and this line of dialogue is superimposed 
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on the screen as: “Elga, baby! Damn! No! | found something!” 
Forget Judy...who’'s Elga?! 

Micah Harris 

Goldsboro, NC 


We hadn't thought to check the close captioned FWWM for that 
mysterious line, Micah! Interesting—though tt only creates more 
questions! 

The reason the Frank Silva interview didn't delve more fully 
into scenes cut from the film was because the shooting script ts easly 
avaiable, and people can learn about the missing scenes from that. 
As for why particular scenes were cut, Frank wouldn't be the best 
person to ask. We'd need to talk with Lynch, or perhaps Robert 
Engels or Mary Sweeney (the film’s editor). 


Dear WIP, 

This photo was sent to me by a friend in Amarillo, TX. This 
is a place called the Cadillac Ranch! Might one of you have visited 
this place? 

Michael Stephens 
Mishawaka, IN 


Not us, Michael, though we've listened to the Bruce Springsteen 
song! Thanks for the photo! 


Dear Craig and John, 

I was really depressed after reading the interview with Mark 
Frost (WIP9). It seemed to me the final example of how a once great 
work of art ultimately dissolved into a sickening mess due to 
“creative differences” (like so many other Hollywood productions). 
And what bothered me most about it was how David Lynch is being 
changed from the wunderkind “auteur” intoa puzzling, almost lazy 
idiot savant who did not give his co-creation and its many parts the 
attention it deserved. 

I must admit that while reading the “scripted” version of the 
final episode, shivers ran through my body from head to toe. Like 
many Peaks fans, much about the show scared the bejeezus out 
of me, and | believe that, if filmed as planned, the last show would 
have proven for me a more frightening experience than what Lynch 
ultimately decided to film. I disagree with the assessment that Bob 
would have been turned into parody by appearing as a dentist. For 
one thing, it seems yet another reference to a famous movie, in this 
case Marathon Man (just as the desk clerk in the “shabby motel” 


resembles Jeffrey Beaumont’s father in Blue Velvet}. We are used 
to seeing Bob in his “ordinary” guise; therefore, the disruption of 
placing him in the bizarre outfit and circumstance jolted my 
expectations. The scripted version may also be praised for 
presenting Sheriff Truman as a possible heroic figure, finally 
introducing him to the mystic world that he has criticized Cooper 
for believing in. It also provided a much greater sense of closure 
for the series, with Laura Palmer appearing to save Cooper from 
Bob, rather than the filmed version of Laura screaming every 

where, and Bob saving Cooper from Windom Earle. 

These remarks may give the impression that | have become 
anti-Lynch and pro-Mark Frost. Neither is the case. The filmed 
version of the final episode ultimately pays off for me tn that it is 
connected with Cooper’s infamous dream sequence in ways few 
seem to notice. From the very start of the series, Cooper is very 
immersed in the connections of the mind and body, with his rock- 
throwing lesson and his interests in Tibet. Lynch points out how 
both the mental (or spiritual) and physical parts of us must work 
together in order to overcome evil, fear, pain, and sorrow—or, a 
balance between the “twin peaks” of the conscious and subcon 
scious. 

When Cooper first “enters” the Red Room in Episode #1002, 
it is but through his mind, by dreaming. Here, he 1s given 
information that he needs—and he proceeds to “break the code, 
solve the crime.” 

However, Cooper fails when he physically intrudes into the 
Red Room or Lodge in the final episode, due to fear and many other 
possibilities. Pay attention to the information that Cooper ts given 
now; all of it is very literal, and it all fails to help Cooper succeed. 
The dwarf says, “Some of your friends are here,” and sure enough, 
the Giant, Laura, and Maddy appear. “When you see me again, it 
won't be me”; and then the dwarf appears as the “doppelganger.” 
The Giant announces “one and the same,” and it is indeed apparent 
that he and the old waiter are very connected. None of these 
statements are as surreal or other-worldly as Laura’s and the Little 
Man’s statements in his dream. They are very straight forward, 
verging on the obvious, but since Cooper has physically intruded 
into a world that he is unprepared for, his mind also fails to 
properly register the information. Cooper’s expression, from 
entering the lodge up to his “cameo” in FWWM, is one of confusion 
(or maybe MacLachlan is merely bored). 

By the way, in the February 14 issue of Daily Vanety, Army 
Archerd wrote, “a big budget sci-fi'er is upcoming from Symphony 
Pictures’ William Greenblatt teamed with David Lynch—for TNT.” 
Back to TV, I see. When | first read the script to One Saliva Bubble, 
| thought it was hilarious but would make a better mini-series than 
a motion picture. Perhaps this is what the TNT production will be, 
although I’m sort of hoping it’s something completely new. 
Robert Wolpert 
Gainesville, FL 


You really think One Saliva Bubble would work as a mint-senes, 
Robert? Not us. It seems that to keep the continuity of which 
characters have switched with which characters, and the before- 
and-after identities and personalities, a single sitting is virtually 
required! But hey, we'd be happy with any format to see this project 
on the screen! 


Dear Craig and John: 

1 am glad to see that some controversy has been created 
concerning the circular imagery in Twin Peaks. | believe that the 
recurrence of “circles” in the series is fundamental to understand- 
ing the evil that has infiltrated the town, and so will further defend 
my interpretation (in WIP7) which Joe Pino has disagreed with (in 
WIP9). The point I was trying to make in my letter is that Bob's evil 
is carried out in a cycle. For Laura, it was Bob’s cycle of sexual 
abuse, guilt, etc. which Laura could only break by allowing herself 
to be killed and thus prevent herself from continuing the cycle 
(which would have occurred if Bob had possessed her). Thus the 
“circle” is evil, while the “broken circle” is good. 

Besides the imagery I mentioned in my previous letter, | 
propose that there are several other cycles in Twin Peaks which are 
very harmful to the characters involved. For instance, James 


Hurley's cycle of “falling in love” with the wrong girl—first Laura, 
then Maddy, then Evelyn Marsh. All the while Donna, the “right” 
girl, must suffer. People in this town seem to be destined to repeat 
their past mistakes. Sheriff Truman, when dealing with Josie, 
repeatedly succumbs to his passion rather than getting at the truth 
of Josie’s actions. Agent Cooper allows his personal feelings for 
women to jeopardize a life (Caroline), his career (rescuing Audrey), 
and ultimately his soul (because of Annie). Joe Pino suggests that 
the wedding band is positive, yet how many happily married 
couples are there in the show? Ed’s marriage to Nadine has led to 
sorrow for twenty years, and even Dougie Milford’s weddings 
(which occur “every two months”) have led the brothers to fight for 
some fifty years. 

The wedding band is supposed to represent an unending vow 
of love, devotion, etc. but as far as the owl cave ring is concerned, 
| think it represents Bob’s unending vow to “kill again.” In FWWM 
the Little Man says to Bob: “With this ring...[ thee wed.” He then 
laughs, probably mocking the love that the vow should represent. 
This also brings to mind “till death do us part,” which seems to be 
the case for Leland and Laura’s relationship with Bob. 

Joe states that in mythology, the “circle is always a positive 
symbol, one of wholeness, enlightenment, and even the divine.” 
While true in many cases, | would disagree that the circle is always 
positive. One case would be Faerie rings: if a person stepped into 
one, he was often driven insane or otherwise harmed by the faeries. 
King Arthur's round table is a circle, but it is rather neutral. Its 
purpose was only to achieve a sense of equality among the knights. 
More significant, though, is that in some Eastern religions life and 
death is a series of re-births (a wheel) from which the goal was to 
break free. In this case, enlightenment could only be achieved by 
breaking free of this circle—and aren't there several references to 
the East in the show (Tibet)? 

I propose that the circular repetition in Twin Peaks is a major 
source of evil and Bob’s method for perpetuating that evil. 


sf“ 
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| just want to add that | am thnrlled that the magazine ts 
continuing and hope it continues to get better all the time. | take 
itthat this new Internet mail use is a sign that things are going well. 
Hope this message gets to you! 

Andrew Prock (via email) 

Pottsville, PA 

(currently at Lebanon Valley College, PA) 


Thanks, Andrew, for sending our first letters page emad letter to us! 
Things are, indeed, going well here at WIP fiwe'pe already outhned 
our primary WIP contents through tssue #13). Because of the 
ongowng controversy surrounduig cucular elements uw TP, and be- 
cause Philp Gerard/ Mike played a part in those themes (including 
one dramatic conversation uitth Cooper), we asked Al Strobel about 
the positive versus negative meanings of circular unagery in the 
show. Read his response uinext issue's uteruiew! (You didn't think 
we were going to let the cat out of the bag now, did you?) 


Dear Craig and John, 

| really enjoyed WIP 9, your best issue yet. The Mark Frost 
interview, followed by his alternate version of the final episode, 
were excellent. | think that most of the changes that Lynch made 
were done because he knew the senes was about to be canceled. 
Bringing up new plot lines would be pointless. Sull, Frost’s ideas 
were fascinating, particularly the King Arthur angle. 

In any case, this issue really put Mark Frost’s importance to 
the show into perspective for me. | can now see where the 
difference between the show and the movie came from. FWWM1s 
much more of a “David Lynch project,” with less les to the Hill 
Street Blues quality that TPsometimes showed. Regardless of who 
wrote or directed what, the end result 1s what’s most important, 
and the Lynch/ Frost team was definitely a winning one. 

Mark Givens 
New Castle, DE 


Dear WIP, 

I liked the “Twin Peaks in France” article very much. [can tell 
you that in February 1994, FWWM will be released in home video 
by “TF 1 Video” (TF 1, the famous but often disastrous channel). In 
his article, Yann LeTarnec said that “only Mad Movies really loved 
the movie.” [| think he has forgotten Studio Magazine, which also 
loved FWWM. 

Sometimes, when | read the letters in WIP, | would like to 
answer them. But my English 1s so bad | can’t write what | want 
to say! 

Did you know that Lynch's next movie will be Mullholland 
Dnve, produced by Ciby 2000? Lynch deseribes it as an “erotic 
thriller” and “the most accessible of his films.” (I've read this news 
in. Studio). 

Thomas Gornet 
France 


Thanks, Thomas, and don't worry about your Englsh—tt's fine! 
(And certainly much better than our French!) (Or even the English of 
many Amencans!) Glad you liked the “TP in France” article. For 
more ufo about Mullholland Drive, see this tssue’s “World Spins” 


section. 


Dear Wrapped tn Plastic: 

First of all, | can report some interesting comments from Fire 
Walk With Me co writer Bob Engels, who took questions at a local 
film school in August 1992, on the day after the movie's premiere. 
To my knowledge, this information hasn't appeared anywhere else. 

1) Engels said that the third season of Twin Peaks (he was the 
story editor on the series) would have brought a radical change: the 
loose ends from the cliffhanger, including a way of reuniting Coop's 
body and soul (“I've got it written down some place”), would have 
been resolved in about five episodes. Then the screen would have 
gone to black, and these words would have appeared: “Ten years 
later.”. According to Engels, the same characters would have 
appeared, but in starkly different roles: Cooper would have been 
running a pharmacy, Truman would have been a recluse, etc. He 
didn't say anything about the tone or content of this scenario, but 
It's clear that the show would have been reinvented. 

2) The origin of Mike and Bob 1s a planet made of corn. They 
fell out with each other on December 31, 1951, when Bob stole a 
can of corn from Mike, and the chase eventually led to Twin Peaks. 
Engels swore this is the truth, and he prevented this particular 
comment from being videotaped. He also described Bob as unable 
to understand human beings, therefore delighting only 1n carnality 
and carnage when possessing them. 

3) The Dalai Lama once visited the set. 

4) An association of fire sprinkler manufacturers complained 
about the episode with Leland’s death. Engels & Co. threatened to 
feature a massacre at a sprinkler factory in a future episode if they 
didn’t shut up about it. 

5) The network liaisons were kept off the sets. In fact, the 
network didn't see Maddy’s death until just a few hours before it 
aired. It was this attitude, apparently, that inspired some of the 
disastrous promotional/scheduling moves by the network. 

Now, responding to the discussion about whether Lynch's 
concept of good is as well-developed as his concept of evil, | agree 
that we find evil easier to portray in fiction since we are more 
familar with it in reality. However, there are numerous instances 
in the show of Lynch illustrating, not merely referring to, goodness. 
And the sheer weight of the grief experienced 1n the wake of Laura's 
death indicates a vast goodness in the town’s populace. Even many 
of the villains have their redeeming moments. 

. The problem here, | suspect, is more that Lynch presents an 
unflinching, undiluted look at evil. We rarely see that on the 
screen, and for those with a rosier view of life, it must be severely 
disconcerting. But no matter how dark it gets, Lynch always offers 
the hope of eventual rescue/ salvation, at least of the soul. The end 
of Fire Walk With Me is a clear case—Laura experienced the worst, 
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and she still found the light. 

Finally, why is it assumed that Leland attacked Dr. Jacoby? 
Perhaps because of juxtaposed scenes or through a process of 
elimination. But if he were acting as Bob, why would he wear a 
(literal) mask? And if he were acting as himself, what would be his 
motive? 

Bill McAllister 
St. Paul, MN 


Thanks for the informative letter, Bill. 
good/evil nature of the world presented in Lynch’s works all began 
in WIP 3 with Lint Hatcher’s article. He was not denying the 
existence of specific acts of goodness depicted in those works. He 
was simply wondering, from a philosophical standpoint, how these 
acts could be explained in a cinematic world where it seemed that 
goodness was simply an artificial cloak for the foundational, primary 
principal of savagery. The scene that provoked this line of question- 
ing was the opening scene of Blue Velvet, which Hatcher interpreted 
to mean that “there’s this beautiful world and you just look a little bit 
closer—and it’s all red ants.” If this is Lynch’s world view, how tsa 
Dale Cooper even possible in Twin Peaks? Remember, though, that 
this article was written before the release of FWWM, so we're not 
sure whether Hatcher believes the film supports or undercuts his 
ongmal argument. 


The controversy over the 


Dear WIP, 
Enclosed is, to my knowledge, the first Twin Peaks paper doll! 
| came up with the idea and commissioned Gordon Glass, a local 
artist, to draw it. 
Dawn Kiefer 
Richland Center, WI 


Great idea, Dawn! We love it! AA 


Still Another WIP Contest! 
(#3 in a Series!) 


See page 30 for the winners in our Frank Silva 
Contest from WIP 8. Here, however, we have a new 
contest! All of the following questions can be answered 
by a careful search through back issues of Wrapped in 
Plastic: 

1. There were rumors of a Mark Altman sequel to his 

book Twin Peaks: Behind the Scenes. What was the 

supposed name of this second book that never came 
out? 

| 2. Two official Twin Peaks sources give different years 

| for when Windom Earle kills Caroline. Which source 

says 1979, and which source says 1985? 

| 3. What beverage has been advertised in Japan with a 

\f series of Twin Peaks commercials? 

4. Within the Twin Peaks time frame, the Miss Twin 
Peaks contest occurs on a holiday—yet no mention is 
made of this in the show. What is the holiday? 

5. Harley Peyton has been quoted as saying that one 

| person directed all of the Invitation to Love sequences. 

|] Who was this director? 

Some easy questions, plus a difficult one or two. 
This time, we’re going to award four winners with a copy 
of WIP7 autographed on the cover by Julee Cruise— 
and then we're going to randomly draw a Grand Prize 
winner out of those four and award that person an }| 
additionaltwo prizes: WIP5 autographed by Catherine |) 
Coulson and W/P 3 autographed by Frank Silva! 
Wow! 

Now here are the rules; read ‘em carefully! All |} 
entries must be submitted on a postcard. The WI/P 
staff and relatives are, of course, ineligible to win. 
Entries must we received by June 15, 1994! From the 
correctly-answered entries, we'll randomly draw four 
winners, then from those we'll randomly draw a Grand 
Prize winner. 

Finally, some of you out there are trying to take }| 
unfair advantage by sending in multiple postcards! It | 
didn’t affect things for the Silva contest, since only five | 
contestants met all the conditions. But from now on, 
one entry per person, gang. The post office will be J) 
disappointed, but it will make things go easier here! | 


Pelee ese ee eee eee eee 
FOR SALE! 


THE DEVIL’S GUARD 


by Talbot Mundy 


This is the hard-to-find book that was discussed in W/P 3! Read 
about the Black and White Lodges, the Dugpas, and Tibet in this 
1926 adventure novel! 


This is the hardcover edition by Bobbs-Merrill. It is in good 
condition but is missing its dust jacket. It might be a first edition, 
but it's difficult to know positively. (The only copyright notice lists 

1926.) 


$35.00 (plus $4 shipping) 
Send check or money order to: 
Rick Kelsey, 1008 Galaxy Dr., Arlington, TX 76017 
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Julee Cruise and David Lynch on Warner Promo CD 
We mentioned this in our previous issue but hadn't 
heard the disc, so we couldn’t provide many details. Warner/ 
Reprise recently released a promo CD called Trademark of 
Quality containing twenty-four tracks—although only 
twenty-three are listed on the back. The twenty-fourth is 
“Pinky’s Bubble Egg” by Julee Cruise. A slightly different 
version of this song appeared on the Jndustnal Symphony 
No. 1 video. The CD version also contains a fifteen-second 
introduction by Julee: “Hi, this is Julee Cruise, and I’m 
talking to you, and I would like to share a story with you that 
was my favorite story when I was a little girl. It’s called 
‘Pinky’s Bubble Egg,’ and it goes something like this.” 
That is followed by the song (3:21 minutes), whose 
dissonant arrangement is reminiscent of “Up in Flames” 
from the Symphony video (and from her recent album The 
Voice of Love). Readers of our review of VOLin WIP8 already 
know that “Flames” wasn’t one of our favorite tracks on the 
album. Butif you enjoy that song, you'll probably like “Egg.” 
It is followed by a brief David Lynch monologue “ex- 
plaining” the song, so to speak. But the 1:17 piece seemed 
to us a pointless ramble about “a dark world just this side 
of our own in the land of shadows,” a gnome, a fairy dog, 
dripping amber, and the “joke” called “reality” all combining 
to produce the song. Needless to say, it doesn’t lend itself 
well to summarization. 
The other tracks on the CD run the gamut from 
amateurish to professionally polished, with the Cruise tune 
of course falling in the latter category. Of equally profes- 
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sional standards is “Ascending (Me and You)},” a great tune 
by Not Drowning, Waving. If you’ve never heard of them 
(and we hadn't), the song might remind you of “Bring on the 
Dancing Horses” by Echo & the Bunnymen, or perhaps “If 
You Leave” by Orchestral Manoeuvers in the Dark, but with 
an acoustic guitar as the dominant instrument. 

Also standing out on the disc were “Are You Sure Hank 
Done it This Way” by Uncle Tupelo with Joe Ely (we aren't 
big country fans, but we liked this version of the Waylon 
Jennings song); “Your Ghost” by Kristin Hersh (a dead 
ringer for Suzanne Vega); and “Funky” by Suddenly, Tammy! 
and “You Lied” by The Muffs (both a sort of Go-Gos/ Bangles 
merger). 

The actual disc is pink, with a rough drawing of a pig on 
it. A diligent searcher should be able to track down a copy. 
We're told that copies appear for sale in Goldmine magazine 
with some regularity for about $25. 


Elephant Man Soundtrack Back in Print! 

For the first time in several years, John Morris's elegant 
score to David Lynch’s The Elephant Man is back in print, 
released on CD by Milan. 

It’s well-known that Lynch gives careful attention to the 
sound of his films, from the sound effects to the musical 
score to even the silence. His work with Angelo Badalamenti 
on Twin Peaks created some stunning results, as most of 
our readers know. We aren’t sure how much input Lynch 
had directly into the writing of EM’s music, but the 
soundtrack presents us with some stunning results. 

A dream-like quality pervades the compositions—not 
quite as ethereal as Badalamenti’s work, but still present, 
especially in “The Elephant Man Theme.” “John Merrick 
and Mrs. Kendal” is as beautiful and moving a “love song” 
as you're ever likely to hear. “The Nightmare” has an 
intriguing, fairy-tale quality that brings to mind many of 
Danny Elfman’s film scores, especially the gorgeous Ed- 
ward Scissorhands. (A couple of other tracks also make us 
wonder if Elfman has studied Morris’s work—the resem- 
blances are remarkable.) The quality of “Train Station” can 
only be fully appreciated by listening to the soundtrack 
album—when we're watching the film, it’s too easy to get 
caught up in Merrick’s flight from the mob. But Morris 
begins the composition inauspiciously, then slowly but 
deliberately builds an aural intensity that provides a dra- 
matic punch even without the visuals. The soundtrack 
album also contains one non-Morris piece, the beautiful 
“Adagio for Strings” by Samuel Barber. 

In the film, the music is intertwined with a variety of 
industrial sound effects. This is most noticeable on the 
“Train Station” track, where the composition sneaks in 
under a multitude of sounds, then slowly dominates as the 
mob finally corners Merrick. 

The Elephant Man score gave Morris his second Acad- 
emy Award nomination (the first was for Blazing Saddles). 
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He has also scored Young Frankenstein, the Producers, 
Ironweed, Johnny Dangerously, The Woman in Red, Dirty 
Dancing, and many others. 


Windom Earle Verses Kwai Chang Caine! (Sorta’) 

Despite the show’s often silly pseudo-philosophizing, 
Kung Fu: The Legend Continues has been entertaining for 
some of us who grew up on the 1970s Kung Fu. In the 
episode that aired the first week of March, “Temple,” 
Kenneth Welsh stars as the lead villain. Welsh, of course, 
imbued Windom Earle with a wild and evil flourish that 
we've often praised in these pages. 

His on-screen persona remains intact with his por- 
traval of Vince Cavanaugh, a man driven by hatred of the 
Shaolin Temple and its priests. He was part of a mob that 
attacked the temple fifteen years ago that helped lead to its 
destruction. When he sees the wife of one of the priests 
return to town, he worries that the temple will be rebuilt. 
Kwai Chang Caine (David Carradine) and his son Peter 
(Chris Potter) have also returned to the town temporarily, 
and seeing them fuels Cavanaugh’s hatred even more. 
(Kwai Chang defeated Cavanaugh years ago, embarrassing 
him before his rabble-rousing accomplices, so Cavanaugh 
is out for revenge.) 

The impending confrontation holds great promise, but 
unfortunately Cavanaugh’s character is never fully devel- 
oped. The viewer is never given a strong reason for why 
Cavanaugh despises the Shaolin. He hates because, well, 
because he’s a bad guy who hates. It doesn’t get much 
deeper than that. Michael Sloan, who wrote the episode, 
doesn’t seize a great opportunity to use Welsh’s acting 
ability to its full potential. 

Welsh does the best he can with the material he’s given 
however. In one scene where he’s beating Peter to a pulp 
in a bar, his malevolence is presented full force. Plus, in 
flashback sequences where he’s leading the mob, torchesin 
hands (reminiscent of Frankenstein), through the temple, 
Welsh gives us a great portrayal of evil run amuck. 

Unfortunately, a final confrontation with Kwai Chang 
Caine turns out to be somewhat anti-climactic. And it 
appears that this will be a one-shot guest appearance, 
although KF: TLC often brings back villains for later 
episodes—particularly when there is a connection with the 


destruction of the temple. We hope Welsh makes a return 


later in the season! 


Twin Peaks Actors on Screen 

David Lynch is reportedly preparing another film project, 
Mulholland Drive, named for the famous Hollywood Hills 
road. According to The Philadelphia Inquirer, Jean-Francois 
Fonlupt, chairman of Ciby 2000 (the French company that 
will be funding the film), described the project as “a love 
story inside a thriller.” No word on what happened to 
Ronnie Rocket, which Lynch had been working on. Also, 
CNN reported that both David Lynch and Jennifer Lynch 
will be directing commercials for cable’s Science Fiction 
Channel. On the other hand, David's production company 
Asymmetrical told us that the Mulholland reports were 
incorrect and that he was working on “nothing right now.” 

Moira Kelly co-stars in With Honors with Joe Pesci and 
Brendan Fraser. Michael Parks and Kenneth Welsh appear 
in Death Wish V starring Charles Bronson (who else?). 

Kyle MacLachlan stars in HBO's Against the Wall, a 
movie about the Attica prison riots. John Frankenheimer 
(Birdman of Alcatraz) directs. We would have had more 
information here, but HBO told us that W/P was “too small 
and insignificant” for them to take time from their busy day 
to provide us with any details about the show. Thanks, 
HBO! (But we'll probably have a review next issue, anyway.) 

Walter Olkewicz appeared briefly during the telecast of 
the People’s Choice Awards ceremony when Grace Under 
Fire, on which he co-stars, won for “New TV Comedy Series” 
(actually, it tied with Frazier). Don Davis appeared in ABC's 
TV movie One More Mountain on March 6. 

We've heard that Michael Horse will be appearing in an 
upcoming episode of The X-Files. 

ABC’s highly-promoted February 20 episode of Lois 
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BACK BEAT 


You know the music, but that’s only half 
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Although she’s very small in the ad, Sheryl Lee 
sporting some very short hair—gets top billing in 
Backbeat, the film about the early days of the Beatles 
opening this Spring. We'll have a full report next issue. 
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The Devil’s Guard—Revisited! 

Wav back in WIP 3. we wrote “The Secret History of 
the Black & White Lodges!” and told of the similarities 
between an old Talbot Mundy book — The Devil's Guard 
ind several plot elements of the fh 
Peaks. At that time. we beheved that Mundy originated 
the concept of the Lodges. We've since learned (as have 
readers ot WiP 9) that in tact the Lodges have a nistory 


ven further than Mundy. Yes, the TPwriters 


sccond season ay 


going back © 


were borrowing these concepts. as was Mundy himself. 
Mark Frost stated explicitly that he got the Black Lodge 
trom Dion Fortune's Psych Sei/-Defsense. 

Of course, the parallels between The Devil's Guard 
and TP remain intriguing—the Lodges, the Dugpas 
Tibet, the Dala1 Lama—and at least one line in TP used to 
descibe the Dugpas was pulled word tor word trom Guard 
(probaby by Harley Peyton, according to Frost}. So when 
we recently came upon an early hardcover edition of the 
book, we thought our readers would enjoy seeing the dust 
jacket art. (The edition pictured in WIP 3 was the Avon 
paperback edition.) 

At night is the cover art to the first Ortental Club 
edition from 1945. We don't know anything more about 
this book club than what 1s stated in the foreward by 
Milton F. Wells: “The Oriental Club launches { The Deui!'s 
Guard] as its first venture in what | fondly hope will be a 
long and distinguished career in presenting the best of 
what Occidentals have written about thew Oriental neigh 
bors--and, perhaps, vice versa.” 

We don’t know if this cover art 1s the same as what 
was used for the original Bobbs- Merrill hardcover edition 
from 1926. (The artis black and red—which turns to 
black in a halftone—so the illustration here will be a bit 
murky.) 


and Clark was quite a star-studded affair. The episode, 
which had Clark discovering his Kryptonian heritage. fea- 
tured two Twin Peaks vets, Tony Jay (as Nigel, Lex Luthor’s 
assistant) and David Warner (as Jor-El, Superman's dad 
from krypton before the planet exploded). Homucide’s 
Richard Belzer also made another appearance as Inspector 
Henderson. (Speaking of which: NBC announced that it 
has renewed Homicide, which won a Writer’s Guild Award 
in March for Best Writing—Drama Series.) 

Twin Peaks director Lesli Linka Glatter directed the 
February 15 episode ot NYPD Blue. 


Twin Peaks Actors in Print 

The March issue of Movieline contained several items of 
interest. Julee Cruise and Chris Isaak were asked about 
movie soundtracks they like. (She likes The Deer Hunter 
because “it’s so beautiful and it makes me cry”; he likes 
Perfect World.) The magazine also asked tiftteen young 
actors “what movie role of the past would you love to have 
played, and why?” Sheryl Lee chose Barbara Hershey’s role 
of Mary Magdalene in The Last Temptation of Christ: “It’s the 
sort of role that gives the spirit the chance to express itself 
through art.” Lara Flynn Boyle chose Francis Farmer in 
Frances. Movieline also contained a lengthy article on 
exploring the “ideal roles” for ten young actors, and they 
spent a half page discussing Boyle. Finally, a two-page 
“Dating Game” feature contained photos of Sherilyn Fenn 
and Kyle MacLachlan. 

The February 14 issue of People Weekly published a 
photo of MacLachlan and girlfriend Linda Evangelista, with 
a reminder that he will be playing Fred’s boss in The 
Flintstones film. Elle Top Model #1 also contained a photo 
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of the couple. 

The March issue of I/S magazine contained a one-page 
item on Shervl Lee—a large full-color photo with some text 
about her role in Backbeat. Also, the March issue of 
Interview had an interview with Lee about Backbeat and TP. 

The March 12 issue of TV Guide had a small piece on lan 
Buchanan talking about his role on The Bold and the 
Beautiful. 

, Jennifer Lynch will be writing a book for Pocket Books 
(Simon & Schuster), although the book has not been 
scheduled yet, nor did Pocket have the title at this time. 

Joe Miller (no relation to WIP co-editor Craig) has 
started the official James Marshall fan club. Five dollars 
annually gets you a membership card and a couple of 
newsletters. The first four-page newsletter is not a bad 
start. Included is a bio, a filmography listing, news about 
some upcoming projects, and a Marshall photo we hadn’t 
seen betore. It’s a tairly brief read, but if you’re a Marshall 
fan, you'll probably want to get this. See the ad on page 23. 


X-Files Update 

Despite the show’s low ratings, the Fox network an- 
nounced that X-Files would return for a second season. 
They were probably encouraged by the plethora of highly 
positive articles and reviews of the series. 

For instance, the February 5 issue of TV Guide con- 
tained a half-page article, including a photo of David 
Duchovny and Gillian Anderson and a quote by Duchovny 
on his opinion regarding the reality of UFOs. (He’s unde- 
cided.) The February 26 issue contained a photo of the two 
leads plus a one-page review by Jett Jarvis. He likes the 
show because “I never know what they're going to come up 


with next—and isn’t that better than solving every other TV 
mystery 55 minutes before the other TV detectives do?...And 
I like seeing the woman beat the man at police work.” (He 
can’tbe serious! Either that, or alternate episodes are being 
broadcast in his city from what the rest of the country sees.) 
The February 18 edition of USA Today newspaper con- 
tained a long (by their standards, anyway) article about 
series creator Chris Carter, with photos of Duchovny, 
Anderson, and Carter. Finally, Starlog #201 (April 1994) 
featured a four-page illustrated article, primarily an inter- 
view with Carter. 

What’s common to most of the articles we've seen about 
the show is the uncritical, extravagant praise heaped upon 
what we see as an average—though entertaining—series. 
We were beginning to think that WIP was the only place 
where anycriticism of the show could be found until we saw 
Don Thompson’s review in the March 4 issue of Comics 
Buyer’s Guide (#1059). He begins, “We have given up 
on... The X-Files, because it turns out to be hopelessly inept. 
There was one good show, involving a pyrokinetic. The rest 
have been boring.” He follows with a brief history on how 
the phenomenon of flying saucers really became popular- 


ized and concludes by objecting to the unrealistic portray- 
als of the relationship between the FBI and local law 
enforcement agents. “I refuse,” he writes, “to have anything 
to do with X-Files until the producer does 10 minutes’ 
research into the U.S. Federal Bureau of Investigation.” 
Finally, Fox is considering forming some sort of fan club 
for XF because of the numerous requests they've received. 


Et Cetera 

The remainder of the Twin Peaks laser discs—complet- 
ing the second season—are scheduled to be released in 
June and August. ; 

Gene Siskel listed Boxing Helena for his “Video Pick of 
the Week” on the Siskel and Ebert television show. 

A Current Affair, that great bastion of television journal- 
ism, revealed on February 18 that Dale Cooper lives in 
Beaumont, Texas! Well, not quite. “D.B. Cooper,” the plane 
hijacker who has been missing for over twenty years and 
who is generally considered to be the inspiration for Agent 
Cooper’s name, is the man they were referring to. They 
claimed he goes by the name “Terry Smith” and has 
admitted to his wife to being the infamous hijacker. 


WIP Up Some Controversy 


Our friend Darren Hopkins from Australia recently 
sent usacopy ofa Fire Walk With Me review by Shelley Kay 
that appeared in the December 1993 issue of a newspa- 
per called Filmnews. The review, titled “Lynch and the 
absolution of guilt and responsibility,” proposed to ex- 
plain “why Twin Peaks has failed its market.” The first 
part of the review is a generally-favorable look at FWWM. 
But it is during the last half that Ms. Kay raises some 
troubling questions about the film—and about Twin 
Peaks in general. 

She says that, when the flash and style are removed, 
viewers are left with 

...a bizarre drama about father-daughter incest. 

The horror of the subject is paradoxically wa- 

tered down and hotted up with the superimposi- 

tion of “evil” Bob onto the “good” character of 

Leland Palmer. Here, the Lynch thesis allows for 

the absolution of guilt and responsibility be- 

cause in the end we all know it was Bob’s 

fault!...Psychologically, Laura the victim and 

Laura the vamp are the product of split 

personality....Laura finally breaks her denial and 

accepts the truth which, of course, she is ab- 
solved of....She denies [to herself] her father’s 

[incestuous] actions, but has repeatedly availed 

herself of them over the years....Laura’s indi- 

vidual responsibility is forfeited to the greater 
vacuum of unaccountability, due to the status of 
victim afforded her in death. 
Later, Kay sums up her arguments by stating that there 
is 


..-an emerging truth about contemporary soci- 
ety. It is about the failure of individual respon- 
sibility, the expansion of rights, and the negation 
of duty. Twin Peaks is an interesting point of 
investigation because anthropologically it isabout 
citizens trying to find a cause outside of them- 


selves to explain the malaise....[M]y 
proposition...[is for the filmgoer] to determine 


whether they [Laura and Leland] are really be- 

yond good and evil as the medium itself suggests, 

or whether they are both individually 

accountable....Lynch has candy-coated the fab- 

ric of this malaise...[and the film world was] 

sucked into the nasty pit of incest and murder. 

Kay’s article presents numerous opportunities for a 
variety of responses, and we invite readers to tackle any 
of them. But we'd like to concentrate on one in particular. 

Several recent high-profile U.S. court cases (we won't 
mention them; we’re as sick of hearing about them as you 
are) have provoked a renewed, vigorous debate about 
individual responsibilities. In light of this, is Twin Peaks 
promoting a kind of personal irresponsibility? Thiscan be 
applied to two characters in particular: 

(1) Should Laura be held at least partly accountable 
for the unsavory aspects of her life (for example, drug 
abuse and, briefly, prostitution), or does the incest (be- 
ginning at age twelve, remember) excuse her for any and 
all moral failures she later commits? 

(2) Can Leland be held blameless for his crimes while 
being possessed by Bob? It’s been our understanding, 
based on a few bits of dialogue in the show, that Bob 
inhabited Leland because of Leland’s prior lack of moral 
strength. During Leland’s death scene, he tells Cooper 
that he “invited” Bob inside of him. Earlier, during 
interrogation, Leland/Bob tells Cooper that “Leland’s a 
babe in the woods, with a large hole where his conscience 
used to be.” Some culpability on Leland’s part seems to 
be suggested. And near the end of FWWMis the obscure 
line that Leland tells Laura, “I thought you knew!” But 
knew what? That Bob and Leland were the same, or that 
Leland had been assaulting her? Either way, Leland is 
not innocent. 

Or is he? Is TP a new version of the old joke about a 
person’s innocence because “the Devil made him do it”? 
In essence, does TP promote current views excusing 
immoral activity and irresponsible behavior, or doesn’t it? 

We're waiting to hear from you! AA 
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WIP Seeks Tapes! 

Does anyone out there own videotapes of the Oct. 10, 
1993 episode of Lois and Clark or the Nov. 17, 1993 episode 
of Moon Over Miami (“Quiero Vivir”)? We need them! We’d 
be happy to trade some Twin Peaks stuff to get them. Please 
let us know if you have them! 


Attention WIP Subscribers 

Summer is fast approaching, and some of you have 
alternate summer addresses that you want your subscrip- 
tions mailed to. You must let us know ahead of time! The 
Post Office will not forward your copies! Tell us now so 
we can get the changes noted! 

Also, if you move, please notify us three to four weeks 
beforehand! Again, the post office will not forward copies of 
WIP, so to aviod missing an issue you need to let us know 
your new address before we ship copies! 


Attention Overseas Readers! 

We have found a new (and probably easier) way for you 
to send payment for your orders. Apparently the bank 
checks described on page 32 are fairly expensive (at least in 
some places). An obvious alternative recently occurred to 
us: American Express Money Orders. The company is 
based in the U.S., but their money orders (and Interna- 
tional Money Orders) are available all over the place. Below 
is a small reproduction of one we recently received from 
England; we're not sure if they will look exactly like this in 
other countries (we assume not). They should all mention 
a bank in Denver, Colorado though, probably along the 


bottom. Make = 
: AMERICAN EXPRESS® INTERNATIONAL MONEY ORDER ©: - = * ale 
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issues of Wrapped in Plastic if they can’t find them locally! 


Frank Silva Contest Winners! 

We received quite a few entries for our WIP8 “Killer Bob” 
contest, although picking the five winners was easy. Only 
five contestants (1) got all the answers correct, (2) got their 
postcard here by February 15, and (3) included their names 
and addresses on the entry. (Yes, some of you are still 
sending in entries without identifying yourselves!) 

Here are the questions and answers: 

1. Which two Twin Peaks actors’ birthdays are on Hallow- 
een (October 31)? Frank Silva and Michael Anderson 
2. Which rock video had a brief appearance by Frank Silva 
as Bob? “Only” by Anthrax 

3. Name as least four “mirrors” that Bob appears in. In the 
Palmer house before killing Maddy; in the rear view 
mirror of Leland’s car; in the Palmer house when Donna 
was visiting; in the Great Northern bathroom in the 
final episode; in the train car in FWWM, and maybe 
others we’ve forgotten about 

4. When Leland was a little boy, Bob used to flick matches 
at him. Where did he say this happened? At his 
Grandfather’s summer house on Pearl Lakes 

Our winners are Hal Brandt, Greg Jolley, Glenn 
Mason, Andrew Prock, and Richard Winser! Congratula- 
tions to all. And thanks to Frank Silva for his assistance! 

See page 25 for our new contest! AA 
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Top Right. New York 5-7-' 
Above: Empire Apnl 1993 
Right. Time 1O-1-90 


AMERICAN FILM April 1990 (good+) $3 

May 1990 (good+) $4.50 (MacLachlan, Chen) 
CINEMA PAPERS Aug 1992 (good+) $20 

Aug. 1992 (fine) $30 (Lynch's FWWM press conference) 
CONNOISSEUR Sept. 1989 (fine) $15 (maybe Ist TP mag article) 
DETAILS Sept. 1992 (vg) $3 

Sept. 1992 (fine) $6 (Lee) 
EMPIRE April 1993 (fine) $17 (Fenn, Amick) 
ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY April 6. 1990 (fine+) $30 

March 8, 1991 (vg) $s 

June 26, 1992 (vg) $4 

June 26, 1992 (fine) $5 (Lee) 

Aug. 21, 1992 (vg) $2.50 

Aug. 21, 1992 (fine) $3.50 

Sept. 11, 1992 (vg) $2.50 
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Above Time 4-9-90 
Left Cinema Papers Aug 1992 


TWIN PEAKS SALE! 


Here is our entire backstock of Twin Peaks-related material for sale. Supply is very limited on these, on some. we have only one cops. Many items 
from our WIP listing are sold out, but we've added a few new items below (designated with a “e” bullet), For content information, see the TP 
magazine checklist in WIP 1 & 2. If you see something you want, we suggest you order quickly. The issues trom Tunn Peaks’s first year, 1990, are 
getting especially difficult to locate. If you have questions, give us a call at (817) 274-7128. Conditions of the magazines are in parentheses 


@-- 
SHERYL LEE 
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Left) Esquire Aug. 1990 Above GO Aug 1992 
Entertainment Weekly 10-90 


ESQUIRE «Aug. 1990 (g-) $10 TIME April 9, 1990 (good-) $3.50 
Aug. 1990 (vg) $30 April 9, 1990 (fine) $8 (early TP article) 
Aug. 1990 (fine+) $35 (Lee cover & article) May 21, 1990 (vg) $S 
eFACE June 1993 (#57) (good+) $10 *October 1, 1990 (vg) $12 
June 1993 (vg+/fine)$16(Fenn cover, 8-page Fenn/BH article) *October 1, 1990 (fn) $15 (Lynch cover & 5-pg. article) 
FILM COMMENT May /June 1993 (fine+) $6 (11 pages TP articles) Dec 31. 1990 (vg) $5 (Bart cover by Groening) 
GQ March 1990 (vg+) $7 TV GUIDE Jan. 16, 1993 (fine) $3.50 (F WWM video review) 
Aug. 1992 (good) $3.50 US May 28, 1990 (good) $12 
Aug. 1992 (vg) $4.50 May 28, 1990 (vg+) $20 
Aug. 1992 (fine) $6 (MacLachlan) May 28, 1990 (fine+) $30 (early TP article) 
LITERATURE/ FILM QUARTERLY October 1993 (fine+) $8 postpaid U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT April 23, 1990 (vg) $5 
MOVIELINE Sept. 1992 (fine) $3 April 23, 1990 (fine) $6 
NEWSWEEK April 9, 1990 (vg+) $7.50 (early TP article) UTNE READER Jan/Feb. 1991 (vg) $5 
May 7, 1990 (good) $3.50 *VIDEO WATCHDOG * |6 (vg) $10 
May 7, 1990 (vg+) $6 
Oct. 1, 1990 (vg) $S OTHER COOL STUFF: 
Nov. 19, 1990 (fine) $2.50 *DAVID LYNCH informative 1993 trade paperback by Kenneth kKaleta, 
NEW YORK May 7, 1990 (good-) $12 200- page overview of Lynch's work, including TP $13.95 
May 7, 1990 (fine) $25 (early TP article) eDEVIL’S GUARD Avon paperback, first pnnting (4/68) (vg+, a very 
PEOPLE Sept. 10, 1990 (vg) $5 (Badalamenti) solid collectible copy) $45 (See WIP 3 for more into on this book} 
PREMIERE September 1990 (vg+) $8 (Lynch) FWWM PROMO CARD 5X7 color (fine) $6 postpaid 
ROLLING STONE March 22, 1990 (vg) $7 SECRET DIARY OF LAURA PALMER first pb edition (vg) $12 
March 22, 1990 (fine) $12 (Lynch interview) *TRADEMARK OF QUALITY PROMO CD Includes “Pinky's Bubble 
Sept. 6, 1990 (good) $5 Egg” bi Julee Cruise $25 
Sept. 6, 1990 (vg) $8 TWIN PEAKS BOARD GAME 1991 rare British import (See WIP | for 
Sept. 6, 1990 (fine) $12 (Lynch interview) more info) $80 
STARLOG Aug. 1992 (mint) $2 *WELCOME TO TWIN PEAKS Hard-to-find 1990 Signet paperback got 


in legal trouble with Lynch/Frost (See WIP 2 for more info) (fn-) $20 


Jet CRLERTAAI Ti BARA TINE 


In the basement of a high schoo! aber” 
Seattle, David Lynch was building ea 
altar. Not a full-fledged altar —justa 
little mound of dirt and a pile of found 
objects and 


”) 


}-22-« 


Rolling Stone 9-6-90 


US 5-28-90 


Rolling Stone 


OPE Le A A 


U.S. SHIPPING: $4 for first item, 50 each thereafter, up to$5. (Doesn't apply to “postpaid” items.) 
Most orders shipped UPS insured, so include a street address, no P.O. boxes! OVERSEAS SHIPPING: Write for rates! 


Win-Mill Productions, 1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 
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THE FACE -~ Slick British film/music/ 
fashion magazine. This issue from June 
1993 (#57) has a Sherilyn Fenn cover and 
8-page Fenn/ Boxing Helena article with 
some nice non- BH photos of Fenn. Great 
for Sherilyn’s fans—even if you didn’t like 
BH. (vg+/fine) $16.00 


on the reverse. 


postpaid 


SHIPPING: $4.00 for first item, $.50 each thereafter, up to $5.00. 


FWWM Promo Card - These full-color 5x7 
cards were produced in August, 
Shery! Lee’s FWWM poster photo 1s in color 
(See 


Quite hard to find. (near mint) 


PEAKED OUT! 
Twin Peaks Special Issue 
VOL. 21. NO. 4 
1993 

LITERATURE/FILM QUARTERLY (Vol. 
21, No. 4) - All- Twin Peaks issue! 64 pages 
of all-new, insightful 7P articles, plus lots 
of photos. Highly recommended. (near 


mint) $8.00 postpaid 


1992. 


WIP 1 for 


fetails.) 


$5.00 


(Doesn't apply to “postpaid” items. Items may 


be combined with merchandise on pages 30-31 in figuring postage costs.) 


Win-Mill Productions, 1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 


OVERSEAS WRAPPED IN PLASTIC SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW AVAILABLE! 


We've received numerous requests for foreign subscriptions and have 
been unable to supply them because of a problem with getting foreign 
checks cashed through our bank. But after working with them on the 
problem, we think we've at least partially solved it! The trick is for you to be 
able to send us a bank check that meets the following conditions: 

(1) It must be drawn in U.S. funds (dollars) 

(2) It must be drawn on a U.S. bank 

(3) Here's where it gets a bit tricky. It must have the “MICR” line across 
the bottom of the check. That's the line of weird computer-looking 
numbers that includes the bank code, plus whatever else 


Meeting the above conditions won't necessarily guarantee success, but it 
makes the odds pretty good. We don't know where you can get these kinds 
of checks, but they must not be too hard to find, since we've received them 
from both Germany and Norway. Below are a couple of examples (greatly 
reduced) so you can see approximately what they might look like. 


The cost is rather expensive because of the shipping—we don't make any 
extra money on these copies, but the post office sure does! Everything will 


eer ai 


) eanmtey 


tm t mare 


fASTISES COZLOOIOSIE OF SOKO 2 EERIE 7000000 ¢$007 


From Germany 
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Drawn on U.S. bank 


be shipped by air mail (surface takes forever and wouldn't be that much 
cheaper, anyway) at the “printed matter/small packets” rate. Here's how 
it breaks down on a per-copy basis (in U.S. dollars) 

Europe: $7.00 per copy; Everywhere else: $7.50 per copy 


So if you want a six-issue subscription, simply multiply whichever rate 
applies to you by six, and there you have it! (On foreign subscriptions only, 
we offer subscriptions for however many issues you want to choose.) 


important: The above rates apply only to copies of WIP, and not to any 
of the various Peaks-related mags we sell. Those would have to be shipped 
Parcel Post insured, which is much more expensive. If you're interested in 
any of those items, tell us which ones, and we'll work up the cost 


If you have further questions, or would like to order, here's our address: 
WIN-MILL PRODUCTIONS 
1912 E. TIMBERVIEW LANE 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 76014 
U.S.A. 
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7000530" “05bs00 22S $9400000 2465560 us 


ee "MICR" line ee From Norway 


1994 Twin Peaks Fan Festival 


Auquat 12-14, 1994 
Snoqualmie/Nonth Bend, Washington 


YOU READ ABOUT LAST YEAR'S FESTIVAL IN WRAPPED IN PLASTIC #7. 
DON'T MISS OUT ON THIS YEAR’S EXCITEMENT! 


MEET THE STARS! 

Last year, fans were able to meet and visit with Frank Silva, Al Strobel, Catherine Coulson, John Boylan, Jan D'Arcy, 
and Jonathan Leppell. This year, all of these individuals have promised to come back if their schedules permit, 
and we're working on lining up other guests, as well!. We'll be firming up all appearances throughout the summer. 
ENJOY THE ACTIVITIES! 

* Coffee and Donut Party * Kick-Off Dinner * Log Lady Relay Race « Discussion Groups * Bus Tour of Filming Sights 
* Roadhouse Party « Kiana Lodge Luncheon « Cherry Pie Party * and more! 

SEE FILMING SIGHTS UP CLOSE! 

* The Great Northern + Double “R” Diner « “The Rock” where Laura was found » The Roadhouse « Big Ed's Gas Farm 


* The Waterfalls » and more! 


Send an S.A.S.E. to the address below for a Festival flyer. 


A PORTION OF THE PROCEEDS WILL GO TO “LEUKEMIA RESEARCH LIFE” BASED IN 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


REGISTRATION AND TICKETED EVENTS 


VIP PASS 


Includes: 

Registration Fee (Admission to Nonticketed Events) 
Bick-o}F, Olaner Twin Peaks A Pictorial! of Stars 12.00 
Roadhouse Party ; 
Kiana Lodee Saimon Luncheon Paperback Book 
Cherry Pie Party A Twin Peaks Interpretation .00 
(keg. $35. Kick-off $28. Roadhouse $10. Kiana $30. Cherry Pie $5) Paperback Book 

NEW Catherine Coulson T Shirt .00 


1994 Official Fans’ Festival T Shirt 


SINGLE EVENT FEES 
NEW Frank S Ilva T Shirt -00 
Registration Fee (Admission to Nonticketed Events) 
Purchased bv Mail before July 20. 1994 $35.00 ) NEW A! Stro bel T Shirt .00 
Late Registration Fee $55.00 ) : 
Kick-off Dinner ¢ $40.00 ) 
Roadhouse Party * includes: 
Cover charge. light supper. beverage $12.00 ) . 
Kiana Lodge Salmon Luncheon $42.00 X__ . Coffee Mug 
Cherry Pie Party © *.00 ) 


Bus Tour of Sights $16.00 4 - Travel Mug 
Purchased in addition to VIP Pass 12.00 


Fans’ Festival Items 


Map of filming sights 
* Limited Seating 


Subtotal Pencils 


Merchandise Tota! _ Hat 


Tota! Enclosed 
1993 Festival T Shirt Reduced Price 


Name: 


Spouse or other euvests : : (All T Shirts are X Laree) 
r ' ‘ Pai € — \ < ~ 


Subtota! 


Address: = 


City: State: rap Postage and Handling 
, et : ($2.00 per item: $6.00 max) 


Phone: | __. Location at Festival _ 
Total 


Make checks payable to Peaks of Romeo. Festival Co-Chairmen: Don and Pat Shook (810) 752-5142 


Peaka of Romeo, 8900 MN. Dutchess, Romeo, Michigan 48065 
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Coming in June! 
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* AL STROBEL INTERVIEW! Here it is: the 
longest interview ever published with Al Strobel, 
a.k.a. Philip Gerard, a.k.a. Mike, the One-Armed 
Man! 

¢ “The Unseen Twin Peaks" continues including 
the Lynch/Frost collaboration on the second sea- 


son premiere! 
« And—if there's any room left—another interna- 


tional Twin Peaks report! 


PLUS our regular great features: 
¢ Interesting letters! 
e “The World Spins'—more of the latest 7P- 


related news! 
¢ And, of course, whatever else we can squeeze 


into 32 pages! 


Just $3.95 at your local comic shop or book store! 
(Or $4.95 postpaid directly from the publisher.) 


AGES TEEN TO ADULT 


ayy, 

WIN PEAKS} TWIN PEAKS 
BOARD 

GAME! 


We're down to just a handful of these out-of-production, 
1991 British board games. See Wrapped in Plastic #1 
for our review of this collector's item, but here's what you 
get: a really cool game board, some suspect cards, an 
FBI Agent's Handbook, and some strange triangular 
game pieces. In all honesty, the actual game itself isn't 
all that exciting (Monopoly need not worry), but if you're a 
Twin Peaks fanatic, you've got to get one for your 
collection! Once these are gone, we don't expect ever to 
get them back in stock! 


$80 


(PLUS $4.00 U.S. SHIPPING/INSURANCE—THESE 
WILL BE SENT U.P.S., SO WE'LL NEED A STREET 
ADDRESS; NO P.O. BOXES!) 


Win-Mill Productions 
1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 


